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MONICA MUGAN 
She made a dangerous choice in passionate love—and 


faced the cruelest price a woman could pay. A spellbinding 
novel of tempestuous romance and throbbing desire. 





A Woman Alone 


Margaret was crushed in the throng of 
humanity packing the hold of the convict 
ship—yet never had she felt more alone. 
The man she loved could not reach her 
here, his strength could not protect her. 


Around her a wild uproar was taking place, 
as the prisoners celebrated their escape from 
the violent storm of the day before. Thank 
God, thought Margaret, that.no one seemed 
to notice her, as she pressed ever closer 
against the wall. 


Then a hand reached out, grasped the 
front of her dress, ripping it downward. 
And with horror she found herself facing 
the huge figure of her captor, her tormen- 
tor, Ensign George Bond. 


“So there ye are, pretty Peg; | been looking 
for ye." Then Bond was on her, pushing her 
down. “Fight! Fight, my beauty. | likes it bet- 
ter that way," he said, as his hands explored 
places that only Will Laud had known before. 


Then Peg screamed... 


. . - but who was there to hear or care... ? 
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“Margaret Catchpole, for stealing a coach 
horse belonging to John Cobbold, Esq., of 
Ipswich, with whom she formerly served as 
a servant, which she rode from thence to 
London in about ten hours, dressed in man’s 
apparel, and have there offered it for sale, 
was detected and sentenced to death by 
hanging.” 
Lists from Bury Assizes. 
Contemporary Newspaper, 1797. 


Some of the persons, incidents and details in this 
book are fictitious; but the main characters and 
events are true, baséd on The Story of Margaret 
Catchpole written by Richard Cobbold in the early 
part of the 19th century. 


The sentence of death for horse stealing was 
abolished in Britain in 1832; though in the fol- 
lowing year a boy of nine pushed a stick through 
a cracked window, pulled out printer’s colors 
worth two pence, and was hanged for it. 


Chapter One 


THE tide rose slowly in the estuary, bringing salt 
water up the lovely reaches of the river. Sea birds 
soared and plunged, and white sails of anchored 
ships were furled against the early morning breeze. 
Fishing boats, high on the shingle, tugged at their 
halters, feeling the pull of rising waters. 

Margaret Catchpole slipped out of the kitchen 
door to run to the top of the rise overlooking the 
water. Behind her the big house stood, grim and 
gray, first smoke of the kitchen fires rising straight 
from ornate chimneys. She looked over the fishing 
smacks and the shallows toward the farther seas; her 
eyes intent for the hull of a ship, or the glimpse of a 
sail that might belong to Will. She could feel a tide 
surging within her at the thought of him; she knew, 
somehow, that Will was near. 

“Mornin’ Peg!” Old Jim, with a sack of oats on his 
back, called as he headed toward the stables. 

Margaret answered, “Mornin’ Jim. How’s Beauty 
this day?” 

“Got the skitters,” said Jim. “I reckon we’d some 
Visitors in the night. It riled him up. Have ye time 
for a look at him?” 

Margaret turned and followed Jim to the thatch- 
topped stable, 

The man pointed to a two-wheeled cart standing 
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in the yard. “Look under the straw there, Peg; ye’ll 
find somethin’ the Master will be proud to take!” 

Margaret thrust a hand into the cart. She laughed. 
“Smugglers!” 

“Aye.” Jim chuckled, “A keg of the best hidden 
there for payment; and the horses are hot from the 
night's work. Did ye hear them at it?” 

Margaret shook her head; then paused to think. 
Perhaps she had heard them in her sleep; for this 
morning she had wakened with the conviction that 
Will Laud was near. 

A horse whinnied in the stable. 

“That’s Beauty,” said Jim. “He’s heard ye speak. 
Strange how ye can do more with horses than an old 
hand like me. Go in and calm him down.” 

“They didn’t use him to pull the cart!” cried Mar- 
garet, indignant. 

“Not likely. They took the work horses; but 
strange hands in the stable must have frighted him.” 

Beauty was the Master’s own saddle horse; big and 
beautiful with a silky coat that shone with grooming. 
He moved restlessly in his stall, and thrust his muzzle 
onto Margaret’s shoulder. 

She passed her hands over his sleek neck. “So ye 
had a rough night, boy!” she said softly. He blew out, 
snorting his displeasure. 

Jim said, “T’is a shame using the big ones to pull 
the plough today, when they’ve been cartin’ contra- 
band all the night. Could be when the Master sees his 
keg of brandy it’ll put him in good mood, and he'll 
let them take it easy.” 

“Give me Beauty’s oats, Jim; I'll feed him, and 
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then best get back or Cook will be screaming at me, 
and the day’ll go wrong for all of us.” 

Running up the path from the stable to the house, 
she passed the cart again, and her heart began to beat 
like a triphammer. The smugglers were in, and 
chances were Will was with the lot. 

The other two kitchen maids, Kitty and Lizzie, 
were working, and Cook squatted down by the fire 
basting a joint as Margaret came into the kitchen. 

Cook, a big woman with the air of a slattern, hair 
going gray, always falling forward to be brushed back 
impatiently with a grimy hand, wore a soiled blue 
apron and her large face was red from the heat of the 
flame. “Where ye been, Peg?” she cried. 

“Out to the stables. Calming down Beauty. There 
were visitors in the night.” 

Kitty laughed. “Don't I know it! I watched 
through the window while the rest of you snored. 
Peg, you must’ve known it was the smugglers out 
there, for ye cried out in yer sleep a ‘score of times; 
and I heard ye say ‘Will’!” 

“No sense crying Will now,” remarked Cook 
straightening up. “Will Laud’s dead and gone to 
whatever reward the good Lord gives him. He that 
shipped the devil must make the best of him. And 
the sooner Peg stops thinkin’ Will Laud the better 
she'll be.” 

“Leave her alone, Cook,” said Kitty sharply. “I'd 
weep for Laud too, if he’d even looked at me, He 
were the greatest man we ever had on Suffolk coast.” 

“Don’t let the Mistress hear ye say that,” cried Liz- 
zie, “or she'll box yer ears.” 
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Kitty sniffed and: tossed her fair curls, “She'll box 
“em anyways,” she said. “But it’s true, Peg, when I'd 
see ye walkin’ with Will I used to be eat up with jeal- 
ousy; and when I heard the revenuers had got im, I 
cried my eyes out.” 

“Take in the plates, Peg,” said Cook curtly. “And 
you, Kitty, get a jug of milk from the dairy and be 
quick about it.” 

Margaret Catchpole picked the warmed plates 
from the hearth, and went through the doors to the 
dining room. She was a tall girl, her head held high 
on a beautifully moulded neck. Dark brown braids 
swung down to her waist, and her eyes were ringed 
with black lashes. Usually her cheeks were ivory pale, 
but this morning they bloomed with the tide rising 
within her, and her eyes sparkled with excitement. It 
was good to hear that other girls envied her wonder- 
ful Will; it was better still to know that Will lived, 
and only she knew it. What fools they were to think 
she mourned him when within herself she knew that 
Will was close; that she would surely see him soon. 

John Barry sat alone at the dining table. He kept 
accounts for the Master, and ate at his table and not 
in the servants’ hall. He stood when Margaret came 
in, and moved to help her set down the plates. Tall 
as she was, he stood some six inches above her. His 
hair was fair as Margaret’s was dark. His face was 
long, with strong bones in which the deep-set blue 
eyes wore a gentle look of innocence. 

“Tonight it is?” he asked. 

Margaret looked up at him. “What?” 
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“You remember, Peg, t’is your night off, and you 
promised we’d have it together.” 

“Oh!” Margaret’s head dropped, and she rear- 
ranged the plates on the table. “I’m sorry, I'd forgot.” 
She looked up again. “Maybe I can’t come, John,” 
she said softly. 

“Can’t? But you said—and—I’d wanted to take you 
to meet my folk.” 

“We'll see. I’ll tell you later.” 

John Barry watched her leave her room, sighed, 
and went back to his chair. When the Master came in 
to breakfast, Barry, elbows on the table, held his 
head in his hands. 

“Morning, John,” said the Master, settling his wig 
into place, “hear anything last night?” 

Barry looked up. “Hear anything?” 

“In the stable yard. Like as not I'll find the work 
horses heated up with a night’s work, and a keg of 
good brandy in the cart.” His small eyes, buried in a ‘ 
round red face bearded with graying stubble, winked 
at John. “Don’t tell the missus, John, but later we'll 
both have a tot of some prime stuff from France.” 

John sat back, mouth open. “Smugglers!” 

“For God’s sake don't tell that holy brother of 
yours, or the revenue men will be smelling around 
before the day’s out. Pass me the flitch, and the sharp 
knife. Have ye eaten?” 

Barry stood up. “I’m not hungry. I'll get to work 
on the books.” : 

The Master, hacking at the bacon, said, laughing, 
“Ye can put the brandy keg down to expenses; the 
horses worked for it.” 
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All morning Margaret was in a state of excitement. 
She broke too many eggs into the custard bowl; 
threw thyme sprigs into boiling mutton when Cook 
had told her to use rosemary. Finally, when she 
dropped a plate on the stone floor and stood horrified 
above it, Cook exploded. 

“Out of here! What’s come over ye, Peg; ye’ve as 
much brains as a turbot!” Cook pushed her hair out 
of her eyes with a hand heavy with dough. “Git up- 
stairs and reddup with the chambermaids.” 

Margaret fled up the back stairs. The broken plate 
was a catastrophe. If the mistress found out about it 
she would surely lop a good sum from the four 
pounds paid Margaret as yearly wage. However, 
Cook, in spite of her surly face and temper, was a 
good lot and might never tell. 

The house was full of early morning commotion. 
Maids ran down the stairs with buckets of night soil, 
pails of ashes, came up again with hot water, coals, 
brooms and dusters. 

Margaret was smoothing down the great fourposter 
in the Master’s bedroom when Kitty came with a 
message. 

“The Mistress wants to see ye, Peg. She’s in the 
little room.” 

The little room was the Mistress’ morning 
room, where she went after breakfast to read her 
prayer book, consult with the housekeeper, and work 
on her embroidery. She was a lean gray woman, with 
hair bound tightly back from a spare face. She wore 
an incongruously frilly white mob cap, and a look of 
perpetual resignation. She spent more time with her 
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Bible and tracts than she did with her husband; how- 
ever she had managed to bear him five children, two 
sons at school, and three daughters who were usually 
with the nurse and an impoverished gentlewoman 
who came from the village to teach reading, writing, 
and good manners. 

The Mistress looked up from her embroidery 
frame as Margaret came timidly into the room. To 
the girl’s relief she smiled at her with pale lips. It 
was not to be a tirade about the broken plate. 

“Margaret,” she said, “would you take Fiona and 
Alice for a walk. Miss Sissons is not well today, so 
they have no lessons, and nurse is busy with the babe, 
I'd like you to go as far as the shop and ask Mistress 
Cracknell for a bobbin of white linen thread she has 
for me. You’re looking well today, Margaret,” she 
added kindly. “Have you had good news?” 

“Oh no,” stammered Margaret. “Not really. It’s 
just—just such a nice day; and a walk would be 
grand.” 

Fiona was long legged with the fine spare face of 
her mother; Alice had her father’s round face and his 
small blue laughing eyes. They clung to Margaret’s 
hands, and danced beside her across the fields. 

Margaret liked children. In her last position, in a 
smaller household, she had taken three young ones 
daily to a house in the village where they had been 
taught their letters. Sitting in the back of the room, 
Margaret had listened avidly to the lessons, and so had 
become the first member of her own family to read 
and write. There had been no chance of schooling for 
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the daughter of a farm laborer, and service in a big 
house had begun for her at an early age. 

From reading, Margaret Catchpole had learned 
something of a wider world, and had developed a 
wonder about it. Only one person she knew had bro- 
ken away from the life plan set for him, and that was 
Will, her Will, Will Laud. Since childhood they had 
walked together, played together, dreamed of what 
might be outside their own small community. Will 
had finally broken the pattern by running off from 
his job as apprentice to a shipwright, to join the 
smugglers. Will now sailed the seas, he saw cities and 
people in foreign lands; Margaret’s Will, who was 
supposed to have been killed by a revenuer, but she 
knew that he lived, and today would seek her out. 

Coming out of the fields onto the narrow road, the 
girls could see the small cluster of houses that made 
up the local hamlet. First to be passed was the Three 
Mariners, a tavern catering to fishermen and the 
sailors from ships docked in the estuary. It was of 
stone with a thatched roof; benches set against the 
gray walls. 

Sitting in the sun, this morning, were two men 
whom Margaret knew; a half-witted fisherman whose 
real name had long been forgotten. He was called - 
Robinson Crusoe, and lived alone in a shack by the 
river. Beside him was Elias Cracknell, a farm laborer 
with arthritis, unable to work. It was his wife who 
had turned the front room of their cottage into a 
small shop. 

“Mornin’ Peg,” Cracknell called, and winking 
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knowingly added, “and a great day it is for poor 
sailors come to land.” 

Margaret, holding the little girls’ hands, nodded 
pleasantly and hurried past the bench. As she came 
to the tavern door another man stepped out. He was 
holding a pint pot in his hand. He wore faded 
trousers, a cotton shirt with a red kerchief round his 
neck. He had a beard, brown sprinkled with gray, 
which gaped open as he smiled, showing a row of 
rotted teeth. 

“T’is Peg Catchpole,” he said softly. 

She caught her breath, stumbled, and nearly 
stopped. 

“Come on,” cried Fiona, pulling at her hand. 

“T’ve a message,” said the man. “‘I’ll sit here till I’ve 
seen ye.” 

Without looking back Peg let the girls pull her 
toward the Cracknell cottage. 

So soon as she entered Mrs, Cracknell’s tiny shop 
Margaret saw evidence of the smugglers. The shop, 
only one dark room, ordinarily had a feeble range of 
goods, for there was little or no capital behind it; but 
today bright silk ribands sat on a shelf, and a new 
bolt of blue calico beside it. 

“Good morning, Peg,” cried Mrs. Cracknell cheer- 
ily. “What brings you out in the morning, when you 
ought to be polishing the brasses?” 

“A bobbin of linen thread for my mistress,” 

“I've got it set aside,” said the storekeeper. “T’is in 
my kitchen in a safe place; the stage brought it near a 
week ago. And how are the little ladies this morn- 
ing?” she smiled at Fiona and Alice. 
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The children looked in wonder at the contents of 
the room. A flitch of bacon hanging from a hook; a 
bin for sugar; another to hold meal. 

“If you wait a minute I'll get the bobbin, and then 
we might find a comfit for the young ’uns.” She 
winked at Margaret. “Like as not it’ll go on the bill, 
Peg; and ye might tell yer Mistress I’ve some right 
good tea now for sale.” 

Laughing, Mrs. Cracknell went through a door 
into the blackness of the house. 

So soon as she had gone Peg said, “Fiona, Alice, 
stay here for a minute. I'll be right back. Look at the 
pretty ribbons yonder.” 

Peg ran from the cottage, down the road to the tav- 
ern. The bearded man sat on a bench, alone. Peg 
pulled her shawl tightly about her, and leaned over 
him. 

“What is it, John?” 

John Luff answered in a whisper. “Be at the oak 
tree just before sundown, Will said you’d know the 
tree;” 

The girl-caught her breath. She had been right. 
Will Laud was here. 

“Thank you,” she said softly, and turning ran back 
to the shop. 


Chapter Two 


Joun Barry, a quill in his ink-stained fingers, pored 
over the account book in front of him. 


“Ground meal, a stone ..... +++eeee lO shillings, 
Quartern of wheat ............06-- 34 shillings. 
Pound of best tea ........ 10 shillings six pence.” 


He entered another line below the list, scratching 
it carefully in his neat hand, embellishing the last let- 
ter of each word with a graceful whorl: 


“Malt for brewing for the year—22/18/6.” 
He turned the page, and on a clean sheet wrote: 
Roan colt sold to Squire Hazlet. ... 


He stopped, sat back, looked at the page, then 
threw down the quill and stared blankly out of the 
window. It was cold in this cupboard called the office, 
for summer or winter it held no fire; and the walls 
were always damp. 

Today it seemed more bleak than ever; even the 
landscape seen through the window, the line of 
hedge marching down the slope on which new barley 
sprouted, the full-leaved trees etching the sky at the 
top of the hill, brought him no visual comfort. Then, 
coming from the trees and down the path through 
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the barley field he saw Margaret Catchpole. His eyes 
brightened. 

Fiona and Alice were with her; they ran, laughing, 
Margaret's braids flying out behind her, skirts mould- 
ed to her tall, slender body. 

John Barry got up from his desk and stood at the 
window. As they came near he tapped on the pane. 
Margaret stopped and looked toward him. With a 
pang John saw her smile disappear; she frowned; a 
worried look crossed her face. : 

“I want to talk to you.” John mouthed the words. 

Margaret held up a small packet, pointed to the 
door of the house. Her lips said “Later”. 

He understood, She had been on an errand, must 
deliver the packet, and then she would come. Quietly 
he crossed the room and opened the door into the 
hallway. He went back to his chair. To him the time 
was endless; finally he heard footsteps crossing the 
hall; he was on his feet and at the door at once. 

“Come in.” 

Margaret shook her head. “T’wouldn’t look right, 
John. Master might find us. I’m off to the dairy, so 
come in a minute, and we'll talk by the cowshed.” 

She was waiting for him there, at the side of the 
cowshed, away from the house. She had put on 
her apron, and carried a milking pail. Barry took the 
pail away, and held her hand. He raised it to his lips. 

“Dear Peg,” he said. “You'll come tonight?” 

The girl bit her lip. She put out her other hand 
and held his. I’m afeard I can’t. Not tonight.” 

“But it’s the one night off——” his deep-set eyes al- 
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most threatened tears. “I’ve told father and Jenny I'd 
be bringing you to meet them.” 

Peg looked abashed. “I shouldn’t have let you speak 
to them, John,” she said slowly, “t’is unfair.” 

“Peg, you know I love you, and I want my people 
to love you.” 

She shook her head. “T’wouldn’t do. Yer father’s 
his own man. Mine never owned a foot of land; I’m a 
laborer’s daughter without schooling—without——” 

“Ridiculous, Peg. I've told you there’s more in 
your head than in half the addle pates that get 
schooling. You’ve taught yourself to read and write; 
not that it matters to me.” He looked sadly down at 
his feet. “I love you, Peg, that’s all; that’s all that 
matters.” 

Peg wiped deb eyes with the fringe of her shawl. 
“I'm sorry, John—-” 

“Peg, you’re crying!” 

She nodded. “Can’t help it. I like you, John. Oh, I 
do; I like you so much. But there’s another holds my 
heart.” 

“But Peg, he’s dead. I wouldn’t have come to you if 
Laud was alive. I know what you felt for him!” 

Margaret Catchpole raised her head fearfully. 
“John, ye must swear that never will ye tell—if I 
speak to you—— 

“What is it?” 

“Will's not dead. He lives. But no one must know.” 

John Barry's face became a stiff mask. “It’s not 
true. He’s dead. T’was my own brother Edward cut 
him down.” 

Peg put her hand up, touched his cheek. “Don’t 
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look like that, John. I grieve to tell ye, but t’is true. 
Will were left for dead on the beach, and the rev- 
enuers said goodbye to him; but he weren’t dead; 
his pal John Luff carried him to a place they knows 
on. He'll wear yer brother’s scar for the rest of his 
life, but he’s living, and he’s sailing. He’s changed his 
name and is right as rain; he’s the wily Captain Hud- 
son ye hear about. But John, ye must never speak 
this truth.” 

John Barry dropped her hand. “How did you learn 
this?” he asked gravely. 

Peg pulled at her shawl. “His mates. They bring 
me word. I’ve known it some time; I’m to see him 
tonight; that’s why I can’t be with you. I thought ye 
should know.” 

John Barry setbenie took a deep breath, and 
looked over Peg’s head to the land sloping toward the 
sea. He stood very still, then, without looking at her, 
said, “Oh Peg, Peg, my dearest Peg; don’t let some- 
thing terrible happen to you. I’m afraid for you, my 
darling.” 

In a single movement Peg reached for her pail, 
and stooping seized John’s hand and pressed her lips 
to it. “I’m not fit to be with ye, John, an’ cannot help 
myself. Ye must fergive me.” 

She turned, and ran toward the dairy. 

John Barry watched her go; then slowly he walked 
back to the house. 


Chapter Three 


Tue oak tree stood on a hill overlooking the estuary. 
It had been there for a very long time, watching the 
tides rise over the shingle, falling back to roll across 
the world. The tree had seen the changing shapes of 
ships, and the sails that blew them across the water. 

When Will Laud and Margaret Catchpole were 
very young, they would steal away from children’s 
work to this old oak. Beneath it they watched passing 
ships, noted how seabirds wheeled and plunged into 
the water, or came screeching to see what a receding 
tide had flung up on the stones. 

When Margaret and Will were older this was their 
trysting place; here they made love, and then talked 
out dreams and hopes they held, always looking to 
that far horizon. 

Will was the impatient one. Apprenticed to a ship- 
wright, he helped build boats that other men would 
sail. Frustration and longing ate into him like a 
canker. In desperation he put himself in service to a 
Captain, who owned five smuggling vessels. It was a 
dangerous, exciting life. Laud learned the business; 
the ports at which to call; the markets to contact; 
what goods to carry: tea, Hollands gin, silken cloth, 
ribbons and French brandy. There were always men 
ashore to help with the unloading and farmers who 
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winked an eye when their carts and horses were used 
to dispose of the plunder. 

There was a graveyard, where tombstones stood 
mourning above three graves, each one a repository 
for illicit kegs. There was a cave at Bawdsey, reached 
through a fisherman’s well bucket; it was an Alad- 
din’s cave, full of glorious plunder. There were five 
cottages along the coast of Suffolk, rented by the 
owner of the fleet. Each cottage was in charge of a 
lively dame, who cooked for those who came off the 
smuggling ships, needing cover and a rest. Holed up 
in the cottages, waiting until the excise men were 
off their heels, the usual recreation was a little night 
poaching. 

Laud, soon captain of a ship, had become a much 
hunted man; a terror to the revenuers. One year ago 
this month he was taken in a beach battle, cut to 
pieces by an excise man, a fine swordsman named 
Edward Barry. The local folk, who knew Laud, 
mourned their Will, their colorful, brave and dan- 
gerous Will. Margaret Catchpole, after a time of des- 
peration, forgot her sorrow. A passing sailor brought 
her the message: Laud still lived. 

It was evening. 

Margaret stood with her back against the old oak 
tree, looking seaward. She was wearing her only dress 
of pale blue calico, but over her shoulders she had set 
a fine shawl of Flanders’ lace, brought to her by Will 
two years ago. Her long hair, unbraided, was caught 
at the nape of her neck by a silk ribbon, another of 
Laud’s gifts. 

The sun had left a pink glow in the sky behind 
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her, but the sea was the color of pewter in the fading 
light. Boats, high on the shingle, sat dry, for the tide 
was out. 

Margaret stared at the familiar scene without actu- 
ally seeing it. All her senses were wrapped up in 
Will. Where was he coming from? Would he come in 
a boat? Would he walk from the land? Her glance 
went to the cottage on a promontory overlooking the 
bay. Will Laud had called it the “cat house” for a rea- 
son. Even now Margaret could see the cat sitting in 
the window, staring with glass eyes out over the 
water. It was a white cat, stuffed; and Margaret knew 
it was set in the window only when the excise men 
were away and the coast clear for the smugglers. 
That was one of the secrets Laud had told her. An- 
other was that old Rob the shepherd was paid a nice 
sum to fasten a white rag to his crook whenever the 
revenuers happened to be in port. 

She moved away from the tree, and walked down 
the grass as it sloped to the beach. Perhaps he would 
come this way. 

Suddenly two arms seized her; went around her 
waist; a big hand sought the bosom under the Flan- 
ders’ lace. 

“Will!” She grabbed at his hand, and struggled to 
turn against him. “You walk like a cat!” she cried. 

He laughed and swung her out then back to him, 
her head pressed to his massive chest. Will Laud was 
broad and strong, big boned and heavy with muscle. 
She could feel his heart pound, and her own began to 
clamor. When he kissed her she grew limp and 
swayed against him; then a wild surge of feeling 
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seized her, and when they finally stood apart she was 
panting. 

. , oh Will!” she gasped. Always it was like this, 
He had the power to absorb her completely. He had 
always had it. The touch of his hand, the very sight 
of him was enough to triple her heart beats. 

He put back his head, and laughed uproariously. 
He had a fine head, crowned by tight red curls, His 
beard was heavy<.and red as his hair. There were 
freckles on his hands, and his blue eyes laughed at her 
from under tawny brows. On his right cheek the red 
beard showed a streak of white, and from the streak a 
deep scar went up to the right temple and into the 
curling red hair. 

Peg raised her hand to Will’s face, her fingers 
probed the wound. “Dear Will,” she said softly, “He 
hit you sore.” 

“That he did,” replied Will. “But I lived through 
it. And one day Mister Barry will feel the cut of my 
steel in the same place.” 

“Oh,” said Margaret swiftly, “let’s forget vengeance 
and battles.” She pulled at his hand. “Come, sit un- 
der the tree. T’is so long since I’ve been with you.” 

It was growing dark now, the first stars beginning 
to make pale points of light in the evening sky. Mar- 
garet and Will lay on the new green grass under the 
spreading branches of the great tree. The rising tide 
made a soft lapping of water; all else was still. Here 
they made love, and then lay quiet. Margaret put her 
head into the curve of Will’s arm, and he held her 
close to him. She could feel the hardness of his pistols 
as she lay beside him, and with a frown he could not 
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see, she said, “The guns, Will; they're digging into 
me.” 

He took the holster from his hip, and lay the 
weapons beside him. “I’m sorry, sweet Peg, but I 
must keep them by.” 

“T’is a hard race you run, my dear,” said Peg 
softly. “How I wish you were safe in port, and we 
could—aye—I'd even settle for a small cottage on the 
land.” 

Will chuckled. “Ye don’t mean it, Peg. Ye were the 
one was wanting to get out, always; now I’ve done it, 
ye’d bring me back and make me settle.” 

“To have you, yes.” 

“T’is finished, Peg,” he said quietly. “T’m no more 
for these shores. Don’t forget I was killed twelve 
months ago by the revenue boys.” 

She sighed, and her fingers went up to touch the 
scar. 

“Ye've not talked of it, Peg?” he asked. 

“Of course not. No one knows, but me—and—” 
she stopped. 

“And?” he prompted. 

She looked at him. ““T’was necessary. I told John 
today that ye lived.” 

“John?” 

“John Barry; the lad at the house. He won't 
speak.” 

“Barry you say?” Will took away his hands, and sat 
up leaning on his elbows. “A Barry, Peg?” 

Peg answered swiftly. “Not Edward. This is a dif- 
ferent Barry. A brother, but unlike—” 

“A brother!” Will jumped to his feet and pulled 
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Peg up beside him. “Why in God’s name would you 
tell anyone I lived, and above all give that word to a 
Barry!” His voice was harsh, and he gripped her 
shoulder in fingers hard as steel. 

Peg sobbed out, “You hurt me, Will, don’t!” She 
pulled at his hand. 

“Tell me Peg,” Laud said softly. 

“Tis John Barry at the house. He works for the 
Master. He’d asked me out tonight, and I’d had to 
tell him nay.” 

“Why did he ask you out, Peg?” 

Peg’s head went up. “Why not?” she asked, quickly. 
“Why should he not ask me when I’m alone and 
you're abroad, or dead. He thought you dead.” 

“And now?” He looked down at her fiercely. 

“T’m sorry Will. I had to tell him why I could not 
be with him. But he swore he would not tell.” 

Will threw her from him. “Swore he would not 
tell! You're a fool, Peg. He’ll tell his brother straight 
off.” 

“He won't.” 

“Why won’t he?” 

Peg stiffened. “He loves me, that’s why. He wanted 
I should be his, and I had to tell him.” 

Will Laud glared at her. “Loves you, does he? 
And wants you? How many times have ye lain with 
him?” 

Peg began to cry. “Never Will, I swear. I'm true to 
you, Will.” 

“True enough to put my head in a noose,” said 
Will bitterly. He swooped down and caught her up 
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in his arms. He started down the slope toward the 
beach. 

“Where are ye going, Will?” Peg gasped. 

“Where we'll be safer; both of us.” Will put her 
down on the shingle; his right hand held her tight. 
Two fingers of his left hand he put between his teeth 
and a shrill whistle sounded out across the water. 

Peg was now thoroughly alarmed. “What are ye 
doing, Will? What are ye doing?” 

“Taking you with me. That loose tongue of yours 
could cause my death. Can I leave you here? Don’t be 
a fool, Peg.” 

She could hear the raps of oars and the lap of 
water; the tide was in, and a boat was rounding into 
the cove. 

She pulled at Will. “Don’t be crazy Will, I can’t go 
with ye.” 

“Ye'll come, like it or not.” He raised his voice. 
“Luff, are ye there?” 

The answer came over the water. “Ahoy! I’m with 
ye” 

Peg twisted and turned. “Let me go, let me go——” 
her voice was rising. 

Will’s left hand struck her hard across the mouth. 
“Quiet. Ye’re making a racket.” 

At once Peg made a racket. Her voice rose in a 

wild shriek, “Help—Help—” 

Feet raced on the shingle behind them. “Peg! Peg! 
All’s well—I’m here!” 

“Mother of God!” cried Will. “Ye've brought the 
excise men with you!” With one swing he dropped 
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Peg to the shingle, raised his arm and a spark of fire 
spat from his pistol. 

Peg, getting up, saw a tall man running out of the 
shadows, a club in his hand. “Run Peg—up the 
bank—I'll hold him off!” It was John Barry. He 
struck out at Laud with his stick. 

Peg heard the rowboat grounding on the shore. 

“I’m here, Will,” Luff had landed. 

Pulling up her petticoats Peg ran up the slope; 
as she reached the top there was another shot, She 
turned, and in the dim moonlight saw Barry’s arm 
fall to his side, heard him grunt, saw him switch his 
club to the left hand and go at Laud again. Luff was 
now at Laud’s side. 

“What can I do? What can I do?” shouted Peg. 

A man came out from under the oak. “Run girl, 
tun,” he cried as he passed her on the way to the 
beach. “I'll hold ’em off!” It was Robinson Crusoe, 
the half-witted fisherman. He looked huge and gro- 
tesque; in his hand he swung what seemed to be a 
great thigh bone. 

Peg turned and ran through the blackness toward 
the lighted window that meant home. 


Chapter Four 


Dr. STEssING fastened the last bandage, then went to 
the commode to wash his hands in the basin that had 
been put there. 

“Ye'll live through it, John m’boy, but if that bul- 
let in your shoulder had gone a mite further down 
you wouldn’t be needing the doctor but the carpen- 

ter.” 

A ghost of a smile passed over John Barry’s pallid 
face. “Thank you, doctor,” he said, his voice a whis- 
per. “How long will I be here?” 

Stebbing rubbed his hands with the towel. “Ye’re 
young and strong, John; the shoulder and the arm 
will pain for some time, but ye’ll be up I reckon in a 
fortnight. Ye’ve some bad cuts and bruising that'll 
wear away, and the bullet holes will mend well 
enough.” 

“How is he, Doctor?” John’s widowed sister Jenny 
stood in the doorway. She was getting into middle 
age, a comfortable woman, plump with good eating. 
She wore an apron and her hands twisted into it. 

“He'll do very well, Jenny. And he’s a good boy, 
for I had to dig out two bullets, and I’ll swear they 
hurt bad.” 

“Fighting!” scolded Jenny. “I'd expect Edward to 
come with sword slashes, but John I'd figured to be a 
quiet lad.” 
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The doctor’s eyes twinkled. “Jenny,” he said, “my 
mother used to say ‘Into the mouth of a bad dog often 
falls a good bone.’ The best ye can do my girl is to 
feed him well, and he’ll be out of here and back at 
work in no time.” 

“I’ve some broth on the fire now,” said Jenny, dis- 
appearing from the doorway. 

The doctor, packing his bag, said “My mother had 
another saying, John. T’was that the fly that playeth 
too long in the candle singeth his wings at last. Better 
think on it lad. I'll grant ye Peg’s a fine wench with 
more get to her than most, but I’ve a feeling she’s put 
you into deep water.” 

John was quiet; but when the doctor, bag in 
hand, turned tothe door, he said, “D’ya know about 
Canada, Doctor? Didn’t ye have a friend went to the 
colony?” 

“I did,” answered Stebbing seriously. “A young 
man from Ipswich. Went to settle in a place called 
York. I hear he’s doing well indeed. There’s land for 
the asking, in a big new country. Are ye thinking of 
it, John?” 

“Could, be,” he whispered. 

Dr. Stebbing set down his bag and came back into 
the room. “I know ye’ve had schooling John, and you 
are better equipped than most to earn a living. 
You’ve a good head on you too.” He perched on the 
end of a chair, and looked out of the window. “I’ve a 
hobby,” he said. “It’s something I work at when I’m 
not called out to mend broken bodies. T’is a new 
science called statistics. It’s amused me for years. T’is 
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a matter of keeping track of things from date to date; 
so ye can judge how the world goes.” 

“The world?” 

“Our living. The number of children. The sort of 
wages men earn and live on.” 

“Aye,” whispered John. “That would interest me.” 

Dr. Stebbing nodded. “Ye'’ve a mind for figures, 
haven’t you, boy? You know I’ve been living here for 
the past fifty years. I’ve known practically every man, 
woman and child in the district. There’s mighty few 
of them ever had schooling; you’re one of the few. 
_ The others can only hope to be laborers; and if 
they're able bodied, and not like old Craddock down 
with the arthritis, they can hope to earn twelve 
pound, six shillings and tuppence a year; and that’s 
with steady work. Now mind you, come harvest time 
a man’s apt to pick up another five pound for extra 
work with the gleanings, all the family pitching in. A 
wife with no children can come up with something 
over two pound a year; then when the children come 
the wife’s earnings go down. But a six or seven year 
old can bring in a penny a day crow watching; he can 
make up to 18 shillings in a year working through 
spring time. When a lad’s older and can watch the 
cattle he’ll be apt to bring in an extra pound a year. 
It all sounds good. The family can eat; if they're 
lucky they live in a tied cottage, no rent, keep a pig 
or two. But it’s a circle, John. When the babes must 
go to work there’s not a chance of teaching them let- 
ters; and without schooling they can look forward to 
exactly the same life their parents had; work hard, 
live hard, die young. T’is fair for some, John, it may 
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be. But there’s the man or boy who can’t stand it, 
What’s he to do? In Suffolk here he goes smuggling.” 

“Like Will Laud?” 

Stebbing nodded. ‘“‘Like Will Laud. Becomes a lo- 
cal hero. Dies young, but with money in his pocket.” 
Dr. Stebbing got up and picked up his bag. “Can’t 
say I blame the lads, but I’ve a feeling if they'd break 
away to a colony they'd do better. Even you with 
schooling, John. And if you plan to go, I wish you 
luck.” 


All that fearful night Margaret Catchpole had 
shivered on her straw pallet, listening to the others 
sleep. 

She had crept on her bare feet, without a candle, 
up the familiar stairs to the attic room she shared 
with Cook and Kitty and Lizzie. They were already 
sleeping; Cook snoring. By the moonlight that came 
through the one small window Peg took off her petti- 
coats, her Flanders’ lace and ribbons, and quietly put 
them into her chest. Then she lay down and pulled 
the blanket over her trembling shoulders. 

Her mind raced. What was happening on the 
beach? Perhaps she should have gone with Will. She 
should never have called out. Where would Will have 
taken her? 

Something had happened to Will. Never before in 
all their years had he raised his hand to her. She 
touched the faint swelling on her mouth. He had hit 
hard; and this after gentle lovemaking. Had John 
Barry seen them under the tree? Where had he come 
from? Her head whirled. 
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Once she thought to go out again, to go to the 
beach and find out what had happened. She put one 
foot onto the cold floor, sat up; as she did so Cook 
gave a louder snort and rolled over. Margaret lay 
back. There was nothing she could do. As pale dawn 
flickered through the window her heavy eyelids 
closed, and she fell asleep. 

“Come on Peg, wake up; ye can’t lie abed all day!” 
It was Lizzie shaking her. “Cook’ll skin ye, ef ye don’t 
hurry.” Lizzie laughed, and-ran out the door and 
down the stairs. 

Margaret Catchpole quickly put on her petticoats, 
tied her hair back with a string. It was cold with the 
chill of early morning. She put her shawl around her 
shoulders and followed Lizzie to the kitchen, 

The room was buzzing with talk. 

“Peg!” cried Kitty. “Ye haven’t heard, Our Mister 
Barry near got himself shot to death last night. Old 
Jim were rousted out of the stables by that crazy 
Robinson Crusoe; he dragged Jim to the beach to 
help our John.” 

“Like as not he’s dead, Jim says,”" added Cook, 

“Dead!” Peg put a hand on the table. Her knees 
had almost given way. 

“They took him home,” continued Kitty. “To his 
own place that is. Doctor Stebbing’s been with him 
most 0’ the night.” 

“Sounds crazy to me,” said Lizzie, shaking her 
head. “I’d say Mister Barry’s a real peaceful man. 
What's he doin’, fightin’ on the beach!” 

“Foreign folk,” said Cook sagely. “They try to 
come in illegal. But now, get crackin’ or we'll have 
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no breakfast on the table. Liz, take the tea tray up to 
Mistress.” 

By the time the staff sat down to breakfast the tale 
had been embroidered a thousandfold; how John 
Barry and Robinson Crusoe armed only with a stick 
and the thigh bone of an ox had held off a boat load 
of Frenchies from over the sea. Pale and sick Peg 
slipped away from the table and went to the side of 
the house to lean against the wall and vomit. When 
she raised her head she looked straight down the 
drive. She saw a man on a horse; the Master standing 
beside him. They were talking. The horseman was 
Doctor Stebbing. 

Peg wiped her mouth on her shawl, and ran ahead 
into the shrubbery. Quickly she went through a mass 
of honeysuckle that flanked the driveway, and stood 
waiting. She heard the Master take his leave, then 
the sounds of Doctor Stebbing’s horse trotting up the 
toad. Peg stepped out of the bushes, and Doctor Steb- 
bing pulled up. 

“Hello!” He leaned forward. “It’s you, Peg.” 

Peg ran up and put her hand on his stirrup. 
“Please, doctor,” she said softly, “could ye tell me, is 
John Barry goin’ to live?” 

“OF course he’ll live. But he’s got two neat bullet 
holes and a broken arm to mend.” 

Peg stepped back. “Thank you, Doctor; thank you 
very much.” 

The doctor leaned forward. “Peg,” he said, “John 
Barry’s a good chap; seems to me ye’d better take 
him or leave him alone. You're a sensible girl, Peg, 
and if you used your head you’d wed him. But I’ve a 
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feeling there’s too much of the wildness in you to 
make the kind of wife Barry deserves. Think about 
it, girl.” He touched his horse with a spur, and can- 
tered away. 

Slowly Peg went back to the kitchen. 


Chapter Five 


Tuar afternoon Peg pleaded illness at home, to se- 
cure a few hours of freedom. Jim the Stable Boy, cart- 
ing a load of manure to a far field, gave her a lift to 
the crossroads nearest her home. So soon as Jim and 
his wagon were out of sight, Peg changed her route, 
and ran through the fields toward the Barry farm. 

The Barry home was a modest one, but luxurious 
if compared to the laborer’s cottages in which Peg 
had been reared. She had never been in the house, 
though John had frequently asked her to come home 
with him. Today she approached the door diffidently. 
The house was thatch roofed, built of brick, flint and 
rubble. Over a tiny porch a creeping rose vine 
climbed, and carefully tended flower beds edged the 
walk from the wooden gate to the entrance. The 
knocker, a brass mermaid, was well polished. Peg 
hesitated before she raised it, and then dropped the 
mermaid’s tail with a bang that frightened her. 

A plump, blonde woman answered the door. Peg 
recognized her as John’s widowed sister, who had 
come back to keep house for the family after their 
mother died. Jenny looked at Peg critically; her 
glance took in the workaday dress of cheap calico, the 
muddy shoes peeping out from under the petticoats, 
the tattered gray wool shawl. Peg wore a linen bon- 
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net, but the strings were untied, and her dark hair 
hung out wild beneath it. 

“Yes?” asked Jenny. 

“Please,” said Peg softly. “I'd like to enquire for 
Master Barry. Would you tell him Peg Catchpole is 
here, and would see him if it’s possible.” 

“I don’t think it is possible,” said Jenny stiffly. 
“But I'll ask.” She went to close the door, then felt 
better of it, and stood back. “Come in and wait here.” 

Peg stepped into the hall of the house; a stair 
up from it, but Jenny gestured to the room on the 
right; a sitting room with two comfortable chairs and 
a small sofa. A pair of china dogs were on the mantel, 
and colored prints on the whitewashed walls. Peg 
stood still in the middle of the room, while Jenny as- 
cended the staircase. 

She came down in a few minutes, and looked curi- 
ously at the visitor as she said, “You can go up, 
Mistress Catchpole; but you must not stay long. My 
brother is in a bad state.” 

She did not add that her brother had insisted Mar- 
garet Catchpole visit him, and he in bed; and he had 
further insisted without another person in the room. 

Jenny sniffed her disapproval. “The room at the 
top of the stairs. Turn right.” She turned and walked 
deliberately to the back of the house. 

Peg, her skirts held high, climbed the stairs in her 
muddy boots. ¢ 

The room to the right of the passage was bright 
with afternoon sun. Standing in the doorway Peg saw 
John lying on a low bed, under a red coverlet. The 
bolster under his head was white as the bandages he 
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wore. He tried to rise on one elbow, but sank back. 

“Hello Peg,” he said. His voice was weak. 

Peg went quickly to the bedside. She gave him her 
hand and he took it and raised it shyly to his lips. 

“I can’t ask ye to forgive me,” whispered Peg. “It 
isn’t fair. Not fair at all that you should suffer so, and 
all my fault.” 

“Bring the chair; sit here beside me,” he said. 
“Now tell me how did you get away from the house?” 

Peg pulled up the one chair in the room, sat on it 
and said, smiling, “I said my father was ill. None of 
them know,” 

“T'is as well. Crusoe couldn’t.see who ye were; he 
was too busy flailing with the ox bone.” John smiled, 
and his voice grew stronger. ““T’was a glorious fight, 
Peg. I didn’t know I'd such wrath in me.” 

Peg asked the question she’d been dreading. 
“Where were ye when ye heard me cry out?” 

John turned away. “Nearby, Peg. Nearby. Truth 
to tell I was afraid something would happen to you. 
Laud isn’t a man to be trusted. I watched when 
you'd gone out, and I stayed behind.” 

Color mounted in Peg’s cheeks. “And ye saw us?” 
she whispered. “Under the tree?” 

John squeezed her hand. “I saw nothing, Peg. If I 
had it wouldn’t matter. That's how I love you.” 

Peg caught her breath. “John, John, you're too 
good to me. You're much too good.” 

“I don’t think so.” He pulled at her hand. “Is there 
a chance for me now, Peg?” 

She took her hand away. “What can I say? What 
can I say! To me, in a way, you’re like Will—but not. 
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When Will Laud speaks, when I hear of him, when I 
see him, it’s as though nothing else in the world mat- 
tered to me. It’s a wildness in me, John. I’m not for 
ou.” 

: Barry closed his eyes, and was quiet for a time; 
then he said slowly, “If I can’t have you for my own, I 
must go away, far away.” He opened his eyes, and 
turned to Peg. “You're sure of your answer, Peg?” 
There was pleading in his intensity. 

Peg, sighing, shook her head. “I must be honest 
with you, John, as honest as ye are with me. I know 
inside that as long as Will lives I can never belong to 
another man.” 

John Barry turned, moving his shoulder and 
splinted arm as though it pained him. 

“Can I get aught for ye, John?” 

He shook his head. “You'll have to go now, Peg. I'd 
rather you didn’t come again.” 

She got up from the chair, and pulled her shawl 
around her. “When will ye be back at work?” 

He shook his head. “I’m not coming back, Peg. Not 
there. I’ve decided if ye won’t have me I must go 
away.” 

Peg felt stunned. “Away! But where! What do ye 
mean, away!” 

“I'm not sure as yet. I have a little money. I’m 
thinking of—the colonies—perhaps—” 

Peg began to cry. “Oh John, dear John, how I wish 
I could keep ye. Ye’re so good for me; but I’m wicked 
and wild——” 

“Stop it,” said John sternly. “If it’s Laud you want, 
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have him. I'll find happiness somewhere. Don’t weep 
for me. Now go. Goodbye Peg.” 

She leaned over and kissed him full on the lips. 
“Goodbye John.” 

She turned and ran down the stairs. She did not 
wait to say goodbye to Jenny waiting in the hall, curi- 
ous, Jenny saw Peg’s face streaming with tears; with 
unusual tact she went back to the kitchen to spend 
time with the tea things before she took them to her 
brother’s room. 


Chapter Six 


THE passage of days and weeks became unreal to 
Margaret Catchpole. She rose in the morning, helped 
in the kitchen, worked in the house and the dairy, 
chattered with the girls and the cook, said “Yes 
Mistress”, “No Mistress”, went to bed and slept the 
sleep of the physically tired. And all the while she 
felt in a dream, under a spell; as though nothing was 
real. 

In the middle of bantering words with Kitty or 
Lizzie her tongue would suddenly stop chattering, 
for she could not recall what she had said, or if she 
had said it. 

She took to stealing to the stables every day, to 
have a few minutes with Beauty the horse. She would 
stroke his muzzle, lay her head against his sleek neck, 
and in this silent communion with a dumb animal 
recover the real Margaret who lived in a world that 
wasn’t here. She could think then of Will, and of 
John. What had happened to Will? Would he ever 
come to her again? She missed John Barry. There 
was no one to whom she could turn now with confi- 
dence. Had she been a fool to send him away? And 
Will—Will—Will! Where was Will? Was he angry? 
Had she lost him forever? A voice calling from the 
kitchens, or Jim coming into the stable, would bring 
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her back to this place in which she must spend her 
days. 

One soft spring day when Peg was in the pantry 
polishing silver, Kitty called her. 

“Peg, there’s a man at the back wants to see ye.” In 
the kitchen Kitty added, “Sailor, I'd say.” 

It was a sailor. One Peg had never seen before. He 
squinted up at her, his eyes thin in a wrinkled face. 
There was a graying beard on his cheeks. 

“Peg Catchpole?” He looked at her with interest. 

Peg nodded. “That's me.” 

The man jerked his head toward the path leading 
to the stables. Peg followed him down it. When they 
were away from the house, and the possibility of 
being overheard, the sailor put his hand into his 
pocket and brought out a small packet. 

“T’is for Peg Catchpole,” he whispered. “Sent 
by one she knows. He sez to keep it near, and wait for 
another message, for he hopes to see her again soon.” 

Peg’s heart leaped. Will loved her still! She took 
the tiny package. “Thank you, thank you very 
much.” She thrust it into the bodice of her dress; she 
would open it later. 

The sailor, turning, spat. He wiped his mouth on 
his tattered sleeve. “Cap'n said too ye might be help- 
ful to a poor man who's come a long journey without 
sup or bite.” 

“Of course!” The girl thought for a moment. “Go 
behind the cowshed and wait for me.” 

Kitty was alone in the kitchen. 

“Kit,” said Peg, “say naught, but the man’s hun- 
gry. I'm going to give him a bite.” 
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Kitty laughed. “No matter to me. Not my victuals. 
Help yourself.” 

Peg found a loaf of bread, a bit of fresh boiled 
bacon and some cheese, Kitty, watching, said, “Who 
be he?” 

“A poor sailor. Friend of a friend. I’ll be right 
back.” 

Peg ran out with her bundle. The sailor leaning 
against the cowshed took the food. He looked at the 
bread. “T’is dry without a sup of ale,” he contended. - 

Peg considered. “The ale house is locked, but 
there’s a keg in the stables for the boys there. But if I 
draw some there’s naught to put it in.” 

The sailor grinned. “Be prepared I say! Always 
carries me own.” He reached into his pocket and 
brought out a leather bottle with a wooden stopper. 

Peg laughed. “Ye do come ready! Give it to me.” 

She ran back to the stables. Jim was sitting on a 
trestle, mending harness. 

“Would ye do me a favor, Jim?” asked Peg hold- 
ing out the bottle. “There’s a poor sailor askin’ for a 
drop of ale, and I can’t refuse him. It’s murder to get 
it from the house, but ye’ve a barrel here—” - 

Jim laughed. “Fill it up, Peg, and welcome. T’is 
not so good a brew as the last, and soon as we empty 
the barrel we'll get a better.” 

As Peg filled the bottle, Jim added. “T’is a 
strange sailor friend ye’ve got Peg, if he can’t fur- 
nish his own French brandy or Hollands.” 

Peg laughed. “This one likes ale.” 

Behind the cowshed the sailor took out the 
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stopple, took a long swig, then stowed the ale in the 
food bag. 

“I thank ye, Miss Peg,” he said. “I’l] give a good re- 
port on ye when I sees our friends.” He went off 
chuckling, walking over the fields toward the river 
and the bay. 

Margaret Catchpole took the packet from her 
bosom. It was small, and hard. She opened it. A gold 
locket lay on her hand. It was heart shaped; the face 
decorated with tiny leaves and flowers picked out in 
enamel; the flowers were blue forget-me-nots. The 
locket had a spring clasp. With her fingernail Peg 
broke it open. On one side of the golden heart was 
engraved Peg, on the other Will. 

Will was not angry. Will had not forgotten her. 
Peg would hang the locket on a ribbon, and let it lie 
between her breasts; she could show it to no one, but 
it would be there, a constant reminder, a link be- 
tween herself and Will Laud. 


Chapter Seven 


Tue long days were closing in. The wheat was prim- 
Tose yellow. Harvest would be soon. Men wandered 
the roads, looking for work; autumn ploughing, cut- 
ting with the sickle, digging root crops still lying in 
the fields. Every stranger arriving at the farm made 

' Margaret's heart beat faster. Did he have a message 
from Will? 

Sometimes Cook or Kitty would call out “Another 
sailor fer ye, Peg,” and she would come running to 
find a stranger; a sailor, truly from his dress, and one 
who knew her story. 

“A message fer ye, Peg,” the man would always be- 
gin. “From one ye knows on; he sez to keep up heart, 
he'll see ye soon.” And then the stranger would sug- 
gest, “I was told ye’d help a poor man wi’ a bite to 
eat.” 

At first Peg stole food. from the kitchens for these 
men, but it became evident that the man who had 
brought her Will’s golden locket had passed the word 
around, and Peg’s generosity was being constantly 
tested. 

Her decision to stop giving handouts was made 
necessary; for one day the Mistress sent for her. 

Peg went to the morning room, expecting to be 
sent on an errand. 

The Mistress, looking at her sternly, said, “It has 
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come to my attention, Margaret, that food has been 
disappearing from the larder. I am afraid you know 
how this has happened. Before you came to our serv- 
ice I talked to both Dr. Stebbing and the vicar, who 
knew you well. I then accepted you, for they assured 
me€ you were no longer embroiled with that silly boy 
who went to sea. I trust this is true, Margaret, and 
that I can depend on you to behave. If anything more 
is missing, I shall take the amount from your wage, 
and you will be dismissed. Your father will not think 
well of that.” 

Margaret Catchpole, pale and trembling, said 
nothing. Her Mistress picked up her book. “You may 
go now, but I have warned you.” 

Harvest day came. At dawn all were standing 
beside the fields of ripened grain, The men came 
from the House, the stables, the Estate cottages, the 
road. They stood in a long line, each with his sickle 
in his hand. The women stood back, watching the 
beginning of it. 

Master rode up on his horse; he’d warmed himself 
with a tot of brandy and was in a fine mood. He 
dismounted, sickle in his hand, though all knew he 
never meant to use it, As the sun showed above the 
horizon, Master raised the sharp knife high and 
called “God speed the sickle and give us health!” At 
that each man rushed forward into the work, cutting 
his path through to the far end of the field. 

The women raced back to the kitchens to prepare 
breakfast for the army of hungry men, who would 
want it at eight o'clock, the first break of the day. 

At twelve the harvesters were fed a dinner; and at 
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four there was another break, when the men could 
stand upright, easing the muscles that had been 
stretched since dawn. 

Peg was called to help with the “fourses” as this 
break was called. Because Jim and the other stable 
boys were all in the field, she, a good girl with horses, 
was commissioned to harness Rosy, the big work- 
horse, to a two-wheeled cart and drive it to the end of 
the field. 

Into the back of the cart went a firkin of ale, and a 

keeler full of apple jacks, Cook’s own pastry wrapped 
around slices of orchard apples. The Master did well 
by his harvesters, for the price of wheat had risen this 
year to forty shillings a quarter, and the yield was 
good. : 
It was a dry day, with small clouds scudding, 
pushed by a cool sea wind. Peg took the reins and 
Kitty climbed up beside her to help dole out the 
“fourses”. 

Kitty had wangled this trip, for her boyfriend, 
Chad Granger, was working in the harvest. Chad, the 
son of a laborer on the estate, before long would be 
on his own. He was hoping for a place with a game- 
keeper; a cottage went with this job, and Kitty and 
Chad planned to wed if he could get it. 

Rosy ambled out of the yard, pulling the cart as 
easily as a bag of feathers. She was a big gray with 
great flanks, almost too wide for the shafts. Her tail 
swished as she moved down the lane, slowly and me- 
thodically as she would have pulled the plough. Peg 
clucked at her, hit her with the leather, but Rosy 
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flicked her tail as though touched by a fly and contin- 
ued the ponderous pace. 

There was no haste for either horse or the girls. It 
was a wonderful way to spend an afternoon, away 
from the drudgery of the kitchens, 

Peg turned Rosy from the road into the fallow 
acres leading to the grain fields. Kitty, reaching into 
the small tub behind her, brought up two of the 
apple turnovers. 

“They'll never miss ’em, who's to count!” She bit 
into one and handed the other to Peg. 

Their seat was a plank set across the sideboards of 
the cart, and the wheels, unsprung, jolted through 
the rough pasture; but the girls sang songs and 
munched the crisp pastry and felt on holiday. 

“Someone comin’,” cried Kit, her mouth full of 
crumbs. She pointed to the skyline. 

There, where the meadow topped a slope into the 
bent, the rough grass that went down to the shingle 
and the water, were two men. They moved slowly 
over the top, into the fallow field; their path would 
cut across the way Rosy was taking. As the men came 
closer the girls could see that one held a crutch under 
his arm, and the stump of one leg swung idle. His 
companion, slowed by the one-legged man, gestured 
and talked as he walked beside him. 

Peg clucked at Rosy and slapped her with the 
teins. Rosy flicked her tail and continued to amble; 
but the men came closer. Peg could see now the man 
with the stump wore a beard. 

“D’ya know who t’is?” asked Kit. “There’s no one- 
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legged man here since Buffer went to the work 
house.” 

Peg peered. “It looks like——” she began, then 
stopped. Suddenly she handed the reins to Kitty. 
“Keep goin’,” she said swiftly. “I'll catch up.” 

She pulled up her petticoats, and swinging back 
and away from the turning wheel jumped down from 
the cart. 

Kit cried, “What ye up to Peg? Where ye goin’?” 

Peg waved her on. “Tell ye later. I'll catch up.” 

She ran toward the approaching strangers. One 
was not a stranger. The man without a leg she had 
recognized. It was John Luff, mate to Captain Will 
Laud. 

As Peg approached, both men stopped to watch 
her, Luff leaning on his crutch. 

“As I breathe,” said Luff. “If it’s not Peg Catchpole 
herself.” He turned to his companion. “T’is a friend; 
and I’d have a word with her, if ye’d move aside.” 

The other shrugged, glanced moodily at Peg, and 
walked a few yards on the way. 

“John, John Luff!” cried Peg putting out her hand. 

Luff smiled, showing his blackened teeth. “The 
same, Miss Peg.” 

Peg looked with horror at his stump. “What's hap- 
pened to ye, Jack?” 

“Ye might call it a accident. Come upon me quick 
in a bit of a brawl.” 

“Where? What happened? Was Will——” 

Luff laughed. “I’d a mind yer worry would not be 
fer old John. T’is true Will was with me in the skir- 
mish, but he come out whole, Leastways he were 
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when I seen him last; but since he’s travellin’ with 
Dirty Dick anythin’ could happen.” 

“Dirty Dick?” 

“That's what they call him. The Earl Richard 
Howe, Admiral of the Fleet for which God bless him. 
He's out to keep our British ships first in the seas, 
and he’s doin’ it with the help of good Captain 
Laud.” 

Peg pulled at Luff’s arm. “For God’s sake, John, 
tell me, and don’t leave me mad with worry.” 

“Sorry, Peg. T’would take a power of tellin’; but 
the bare bones is, we was just out of Harwich and 
headin’ for deeper waters when we run into the Ad- 
miral’s flagship. T’was a big ship, and it didn’t take 
long to chew us into shreds. In the skirmish some lug 
swiped off my trotter; it saved me from bein’ pressed 
with the rest of the crew, but t’is mighty incon- 
venient in other forms of life.” 

“Pressed?” 

Luff nodded. “All of ’em, including yer Will 
Laud. They was pressed into service, and are now 
good soldiers of the King; sailing his Majesty's flag 
Ship with Dirty Dick at the helm.” 

“Fighting?” 

“Aye, if they find a prize that suits °em. We’ve a 
war on in a lot of quarters I’m told; a French or a 
Spanish ship or one from the colonies in America is 
fair game on the high seas.” 

Peg caught her breath. “Then Will’s in danger!” 

“No more than he was in a smuggler’s craft, An’ 
I'll tell ye this, Peg, if he comes home in one piece 
he'll come with the King’s pardon and them rev- 
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enuers kin throw fits, but they can’t touch him. 
He'll come back pure as snow. An’ since Admiral 
Howe is a good seaman he might even have a bit of 
prize money in his bundle.” 

“A pardon! God be thanked for that; mebbe now 
he’ll stay home for awhile.” 

Luff laughed. “I wouldn’t say that, Peg my girl; 
yer man Laud’s not a man to live quiet.” 

“And you?” asked Peg. “How do you live now?” 

Luff gestured with his head toward the waiting 
companion. “I git by,” he said. “He’s a trickster, that 
one; buys and sells and trades whatever he gits hands 
on, an’ I’m in with him a bit.” He laughed. “Ye 
wouldn’t be fer sellin’ that big roan in yer master’s 
stables now, would ye, Peg? T’would bring a nice 
sum in the horse market.” 

“Not today John,” smiled Peg. “I must get back. 
We're takin’ fourses to the men in the field. Thank 
ye for yer news, an’ I wish ye luck.” 

Peg ran back after the cart, and climbed up again 
beside Kitty. Her heart was singing. Will was safe, 
and there was a chance he’d come home one day, and 
with a pardon. 


Chapter Bight 


AFTER harvest came the sewing of the autumn wheat, 
and the final gathering of the root crops. In the house 
and dairy the girls were hard at work; cows to be 
milked, butter churned, cheeses made, onions, apples 
and potatoes to be stored, fowls killed and gutted, 
€ggs to be gathered and constantly turned so that the 
yolks would move and keep them fresh. 

It was cold now. Rags were stuffed around the win- 
dow in the unheated attic bedroom to check stiff win- 
ter winds howling in from the east. These winds 
blew off the snows on the Siberian plains, swept 
across Europe, howled through the frozen fjords of 
the north, across the flat lands of Holland and Den- 
mark, over the churning seas, to blast against the 
window of that room in which Peg and her fellows 
shivered. The kitchens were always warm, and the 
best place in which to be. Night, up flights of uncar- 
peted stairs to an unheated room, became an afflic- 
tion. 

Peg, Kitty and Lizzie pulled their straw mattresses 
together, and huddled spoon fashion under their 
three blankets. Cook, who snored and turned often in 
her sleep, was left alone, but remedied this by mov- 
ing down to sleep beside the kitchen fire. 

At Christmas the Mistress gave each girl a yellow 
flannel petticoat together with a small pious pamph- 
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let. Since only Peg could read, the tracts were of 
little interest, but the petticoats were cosy to tuck 
your feet in during the night, 

No word came from Will Laud. Peg tried to find 
how the wars were going; she learned that the colo- 
nies in America had mutinied, that they had de- 
clared independence, but few along this Suffolk coast 
knew about things that happened in a land so far 
away it had little reality. 

Now Peg missed John Barry most. For Barry 
would have known about these things; he could have 
told her about Admiral Howe and his ship, and the 
wars; he would have known how soldiers and sailors 
fared. But John Barry had gone, where she could not 
discover. His father had given him his portion, and 
he had left the district. John was gone, Will Laud 
was gone. Only the touch of that golden heart hang- 
ing between her breasts brought Peg some comfort, 
for it said- Laud loved her and one day he would re- 
turn. 

Kitty’s love life was going very much better. Chad 
Granger now had the job as gamekeeper and the cot- 
tage that went with it. He would take the post in 
April, and he and Kitty planned to marry in May. 
Since Kitty was an orphan, Mistress would allow her 
to be wed from the Big House, where she had 
worked the greater part of her young life. It was to 
be a penny wedding, where folks brought gifts to 
help the young couple begin their life together. Lis- 
tening to Kitty talking of coming delights distressed 
Peg; her own body yearned for Will. 

Spring came to the land, warming it with days of 
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sunshine. The fields were made ready, and the girls 
dribbled peas and beans in the furrows. Small chil- 
dren from the district were paid a penny a day to 
stand in the fields from dawn fill dusk, scaring off the 
crows. Watching them, Peg could hear Will saying, 
“I'd never have a child of ours going to work so 
young, Peg. Five years old and they’re at it! But if we 
wed that would happen, There'd be little to eat with 
you and me earning, and children must work or we. 
starve. There’s naught for us here; I’ve got to win a 
life elsewhere.” That’s how he talked before he 
joined the smugglers. 

Chad moved into the gamekeeper’s cottage a 
month before his wedding, and in her spare moments 
Kitty helped him to whitewash the rooms, plant seed 
in their garden. It was an up and down cottage, one 
room above and one below. The Mistress, who had 
kept Kitty’s four pounds a year in trust, for she had 
no family to help, now doled out sufficient for small 
necessary items. The girls bought some yards of a 
coarse, heavy linen called “picklin’” from Mrs. Crad- 
dock’s shop. They sewed it into a giant bag; the bag 
they stuffed with clean straw mixed with sprigs of 
lavender. This would lie in the room above stairs; it 
was to be the wedding bed. In time Chad would 
make a wooden frame for it, slung with bits of rope 
and broken harness. 

Kitty’s wedding gown had once belonged to the 
Mistress. It was of green muslin, piped in yellow silk. 
The skirt was very full with a yellow silken frill 
draped up to the tight waistband. The bodice, which 
Yan to a point, was much too tight for Kitty, for the 
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Mistress was thin and had no breasts to speak of. Peg 
and Kitty let out the seams, and cut the bodice down 
until Kitty's rounded bosom almost popped out of 
the neckline. The draped skirt exposed the yellow 
flannel petticoat Mistress had given her for Christ- 
mas. It became a beautiful dress, in high fashion. On 
an impulse Peg went to her chest to take out the 
shawl of Flanders’ lace and set it around Kitty’s 
shoulders. 

The wedding was to be in the village church. The 
Parson, a good man, thin as a pikestaff, was eccentric. 
If the day were cold he would come to the service 
wearing black gloves and a blanket pinned at his 
throat in lieu of a coat. He had christened most of 
the people in the district, married them, and would 
bury them. He was a great talker, and Kitty hoped 
that in view of the small fee Chad could pay him for 
services, he would cut his oration short. When the 
wedding was over he would be sure to follow all back 
to the Manor for the wedding feast, and take his turn 
at the ale keg with the rest of them. 

The feast itself took much preparation. Cook 
boiled her specially light pot cakes, to be eaten with 
a dip made of vinegar, sugar and melted butter. A 
pig had been killed, and pork and apple pies were 
built up in layers with a crust crowning the dish. 
Master had donated two firkins of ale; one of the 
best, the second a brew turning slightly sour, too 
mawbled to be used in the front of the house, but 
good enough to be served as a second after the first 
lot had been consumed. 

The wedding day came. Everyone worked doubly 
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hard to be ready on time; only Kitty was allowed the 
day free. When Peg and Lizzie had finally done the 
milking, bedded down the chickens, and cleared the 
kitchens, they set Cook’s pork and apple pies to bake 
and arranged the table. It was a trestle set up in the 
servants’ hall, with all the horns, mugs, plates and 
bowls that could be mustered. The firkins were 
placed on a chest so that ale could be poured easily. 
When all was ready, they helped Kitty into her 
wedding dress. 

Two processions converged on the church, coming 
through opposite fields. Chad and his following came 
from his estate, and Kitty came surrounded by her 
household. Dr. Stebbing, who had promised to give 
the orphaned bride away, rode up with the Master 
when all had gathered. The Mistress, pleading a 
headache, remained at home. 

The Mistress did appear later in the servants’ hall, 
when the toasts were being made. Dr. Stebbing, 
flushed with brandy taken elsewhere, raised a mug of 
ale and blessed the bride. Then the Master, his blue 
eyes vaguely focused, followed with a long dissertation 
on the joys and perils of married life. Chad, in 
brushed coat and breeches and a new waistcoat, put 
his arm around giggling Kitty. 

“Master,” called Chad, his voice brave with ale, 
“T’is said love’s short and sweet like a donkey’s gal- 
lop; but with me and Kit it’ll last fer a lifetime.” 
Then he flung his arms around his bride and soundly 
kissed her. 

At this point Mistress pulled at Master’s coat, and 
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Master, Mistress, Dr. Stebbing, and the owners of 
Chad’s estate retired to the front of the house. 

Peg was having a gay time. She had never before 
consumed so much ale, or laughed so heartily. Jim 
the stable boy, sitting beside her, dipped a pot cake - 
into the sauce bowl and popped it into her mouth. 

“Cook,” he bawled. “Any more pot cakes?” 

“T'll get 'em,” cried Cook, lurching to her feet. 

When she came back with a new supply in a bowl, 
she called out, “Peg, there’s a man at the door would 
see ye. He’s another of yer sailors.” 

Peg snorted. “He must’ve smelled the food. Sailors 
is always hungry, if I'll feed ‘em. I’m sick of sailors. 
Tell him to go back to the sea. Better a man on land, 
isn’t it so, Jim?” 

Jim winked and laughed. “Yer right, Peg.” He 
leaned toward her. “I’ve a little job to do, watering 
the Master’s garden, so I'll go out and tell yer sailor 
what ye said. Pour me another whilst I’m off, Peg.” 
Jim got up and staggered out to the kitchens. 

When he came back Peg had a mug ready for him. 
Jim slumped onto the bench beside her, and then 
said softly, ‘“There’s somethin’ fer ye on the kitchen 
floor, Peg. I give the sailor yer message, an’ he said 
some strong words and threw in a bag. Then he 
slammed the door and took himself off. Ye’d best go 
see what t’is.” 

Peg put down her cup, and went to the kitchen. 
On the floor, near the door, lay a bag. It was small, of 
heavy canvas. It had written on it in ink the name 
MARGARET CATCHPOLE. She picked it up. It 
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was heavy. She set it on a table, and saw that on the 
other side of the bag was printed WILL LAUD. 

Without opening the sack, Peg ran into the yard. 
“Will!” she screamed. “Will, are ye there?” 

A cow bellowed from the field; wind sounded in 
the trees; otherwise the night was silent. She ran onto 
the road. The moon shone bright; the road was 
empty; there was no one in the fields. Frantically she 
searched the bushes, ran toward the sea. She saw no 
one. 

When she returned to the kitchen, Jim was there. 
He had opened the bag, and poured its contents on 
the table: golden sovereigns. 

Peg hardly glanced at them. “Oh my God! Jim—it 
was Will. It must have been Will. He’s back; and I 
sent him away.” 

Jim gestured toward the table. “What's this?” 

Peg saw it. She put her hand on the table. “T’is his 
prize money. T’is Will’s prize money.” She leaned 
against the table, her face white as marble. 

Jim brought up a stool. “Sit Peg, sit!” He pushed 
her down. “He can’t have gone far. He'll be back.” 

Peg shook her head. “I sent him.” 

“*'T’was I said the words, Peg; he’ll be back; he 
won't believe me.” He looked at the money. ““T’is a 
lot to be lying around, Peg. I’ve counted it. One 
hundred and thirty there is. What’ll ye do with it?” 

The sounds from the servants’ hall were growing 
more raucous. 

“We'd better git it out of here before others come,” 
said Jim. 
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Peg put her hand to her brow. “Is Dr. Stebbing 
still here?” she asked. 

“I figure he must be. I’ve not been called to saddle 
up fer him.” 

Peg put her hand on Jim’s arm. “Please Jim, see if 
ye can get him to come here; quiet like. Hurry!” 

When Jim came back with the Doctor, Peg was 
still sitting on the stool, staring at the table. 

“Wha’s ailing ye, Peg?” asked the doctor. He too 
had been celebrating, and his speech was slurred. 

Peg put her hand on the gray bag. “Doctor Steb- 
bing,” she said, “‘t’is full of gold.” 

The sight of the sovereigns sobered the man. “My 
God! Where did this come from?” 

Peg’s voice was flat and toneless. “Must’ve been 
Will Laud as threw it in. Someone asked for me, and 
I said I wasn’t going to see a sailor; so sailor left, and 
threw this as he slammed the door.” 

Stebbing scowled. “Will Laud’s dead, Peg.” 

“Not dead, Doctor. He'd been pressed to the navy; 
sailing with the Admiral they call Dirty Dick. He’s 
back now—he must be. And this is prize money, saved 
for us.” 

Stebbing looked at her sternly. “You're sure?” 

“Not sure,” said Peg, “But what else? It bears my 
name, and his. I knew he was pressed, that’s true 
enough. And now I've sent him off.” She burst into 
tears. 

The old Doctor put his arm around her. “Peg, if 
this is true, Will’s due to be pardoned. And with this 
money you can buy a small holding. No time for 


weeping.” 
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Peg wiped her nose on her sleeve. “You're right, 
sir. But he’ll think I’m against him. I must find him.” 

“He'll turn up, girl.” 

“And if he don’t?” She looked up, dark eyes plead- 
ing. “Doctor Stebbing, would you take this bag, and 
keep it fer him. I'll let ye know when it’s needed. T’is 
not safe in me chest.” 


Chapter Nine 


On the day after the wedding, Cook complained of a 
monstrous headache, blamed it all on the second keg 
of “mawbled” beer, and took her anguish out on ev- 
erybody. Peg felt not only physically ill, she could 
think only of her problem: where was Will Laud— 
would he come back to see her. Twice she tried to 
escape from the house to The Mariners, where, if not 
Will, she might meet John Luff or some other sailor. 
But each time she started out Cook called her back to 
do some trivial task. Peg went to bed that night, her 
questions still unanswered. 

The turnips were now growing fast in the fields, 
and Master announced that they should be hoed and 
thinned. There were three acres planted to turnips, 
and since it took three good workers to hoe an acre a 
day, this meant three days work for three women, not 
men, men were needed for more hardy jobs. Lizzie 
and Peg were taken from the kitchens, and the bride 
Kitty was reemployed for the hoeing. 

It was hard work, beginning at dawn and finishing 
with sundown; but to Peg it was a pleasant change 
from the kitchens, The days were fine, and from the 
field she could watch the roads to and from the vil- 
lage. If Will Laud or any other sailor passed that way 
she would surely see him. 

Nobody came by. On the third afternoon Peg set 
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down her hoe. She turned to Kitty working in the 
next furrow. 

“I’m going off for an hour, Kit; if anyone comes 
from the place, tell them I’ve gone up the field to 
squat behind a bush. I must try to find news in the 
village.” 

Without putting down her hoe Kitty nodded. “Go 
along, Peg, and good luck to ye. Liz and I’ll work 
double while yer gone.” 

_ Cutting through the pasture Peg reached The 
Mariners in a quarter of an hour. The afternoon 
sun shone warm on the benches before the gray- 
walled inn, and, as Peg had hoped, John Luff sat 
alone, his crutch against the wall, a horn of ale in his 
hand. 

Peg ran the last few yards, and came to him pant- 
ing, “John, John Luff!” 

Luff supped at his drink and then said, “Peg 
Catchpole. What brings ye here?” 

“It’s Will, John. Have ye seen Will Laud?” 

Luff squinted up a her. “Sit ye down Peg; here, on 
the bench aside of me. Now keep yer voice down. 
Why do ye ask about Laud?” 

“He’s back, John. I know he’s back.” Glad to un- 
burden herself she told him quickly the whole sad 
story; how she had rejected the sailor at the door, 
and how he was lost to her. 

“You're sure it was Will?” 

“It must have been. The bag—it was his prize 
money, for his name and mine were on it.” 

Luff pulled at his beard. “And what did ye do with 
the bag, Peg?” he asked gently. 
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Peg became wary. She was silent for a moment, 
thinking she must be careful, even with Luff. Then 
she said, “T’is in a safe place. I’m holdin’ it for Will.” 

Luff nodded gravely. “Right ye are, Peg; he’ll need 
it. In fact he needs it sore now, though I can tell ye 
little.” 

Peg looked at him with alarm. “He’s in trouble?” 

“Aye. That we think. And in London.” 

“London!” 

“T can tell no more now; but—can ye be out near 
your cowshed tomorrow night? We'll have word by 
then, and can give it ye.” 

“Will you be there?” 

Luff sniffed and gestured to his stump. “Moving at 
night is not easy for me. Ye’ll remember the man 
that came with me through the fields, the day we 
met?” 

Peg nodded. 

“We've partnered up a bit; he’s the one has heard 
from Will and can tell ye the news. His name is Jack 
Creel, an’ ye can trust him as ye would myself. Be 
ready to do what he tells ye, for Laud’s life may de- 
pend on it.” 

Peg caught her breath, “What time do I meet 
him?” 

“Late,” answered Luff. “Be sure the house is 
asleep; no lights around. Then go to the cowshed an’ 
Jack will be waitin’ fer ye.” 

Peg put her hand on his arm. “Thank you, Luff, 
I'll always remember how you helped. I must run 
back now, to the hoeing.” 

John Luff watched Peg Catchpole run through the 
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grass toward the turnip fields. He smiled, took an- 
other pull at his drink and called out “Creel! Creell 
Come out here. We’ve some talkin’ to do.” 

Jack Creel came out of the tavern. His dark, lean 
face was sharp as a ferret. “What's on your mind?” he 
asked. 

Luff jerked his head. “Come, sit. D’ya know a man 
in London one can trust?” 

Creel sat on the bench. “Aye,” he said. 

“A man with a nose for a good horse?” 

“Tovey’s a Romany. We've done deals together. 
What's the job, Luff?” 

Luff set down his drink and lowered his voice. 
“Listen, my lad!” 


Chapter Ten 


MarcArer CATCHPOLE lay wide awake but quiet, un- 
der the blanket. She listened to Lizzie’s long, deep 
breathing. Tired from working in the turnip field, 
Lizzie had gone to sleep almost the moment her head 
went down onto the tick. But Cook was not sleeping 
readily this night; she yawned and tossed, mumbling 
to herself. Peg lay still, eyes closed. Every few 
minutes Cook would put up her head, glancing 
across at the girls, hoping for conversation. Gradually 
she tired, her eyes closed, she opened her mouth and 
began to snore. 
~ Peg waited. It was a night of full moon, and Peg, 
without a timepiece, watched it gradually change 
position. When the moon passed beyond the window 
frame she felt it must be time to go. She threw off 
her blanket, picked up the shawl that lay at her feet; 
her shoes she had left below stairs. She stood up. Cook 
gave a loud snort, and moved violently. Peg’s heart 
beat, she thought loud enough to waken the dead. 
She decided if Cook did open her eyes she would 
pull up her skirts and use the battered can set in the 
corner for the purpose. 

The stair boards creaked under her bare feet, but 
the house stayed silent. In the moonlit kitchen she 
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put on the boots she had left by the fire, went quietly 
through the windowless backhouse where the cop- 
pers and cauldrons stood, and carefully unlatched the 
outer door. 

The yard was bright with moonshine, but the 
house behind her was completely dark. Not a candle 
burned. 

Peg hurried past the rowan tree outside the dairy, 
passed the stables with the loft where Jim and the 
boys slept, and turned the corner to the cowshed. 
This was in darkness, on the wrong side of the moon- 
light; but as she approached, a figure stepped away 
from the shadows and came toward her, 

“Peg Catchpole?” It was a whisper. 

“Jack Creel?” 

“The same. No one heard ye leave?” 

“They're all asleep. Tell me about Will Laud.” 

Creel took Peg by the arm and drew her back into 
the shadow of the wall. “We've little time, but Pll 
give ye the bones of it. He’s in trouble, your Will; 
dire trouble. How, I can’t say at the moment; but if 
he don’t have one hundred guineas by morning it'll 
be the debtor’s prison or the gallows.” 

Peg caught her breath. “God help us!” she whis- 


“It'll take more than a prayer to save him this 
time,” remarked Jack Creel. “Have ye the money, 
Peg?” 

“Me! One hundred guineas!” cried Peg, astounded. 

“Tuff tells me there was a sack of gold thrown into 


you. 
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“But I don’t have it. I gave it out.” 
“Gave it——” 
“For safekeeping. T’would not be possible to get it 


“Why not?” 

Peg answered warily, ““T’would be necessary to 
have a purpose.” 

Creel turned and spat. “Could ye get it later, to 
pay back a loan?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Then here’s what ye do. Luff tells me ye’ve a fast 
horse in the stables.” 

“He must mean Beauty. He’s the Master’s horse.” 

“Aye. I’ve heard he can make a journey like this.” 

“Like what?” 

“To London. T’is midnight now, and we've little 
time to waste. Ye’re a great rider too, Luff says.” 

Peg wondered where this was leading. She pulled 
her shawl about her shoulders, asking, “What's it 
about, Jack?” 

“Getting Will free. Ye’ll have to ride the horse to 
London. Ye been there?” 

“London? Never.” 

.~ “No matter. Yer Will sez ye'll find the road 
easy. T’is a straight one, through Chelmsford. You en- 
ter London at Aldgate and go to The Bull. T’is just 
by the road.” 

“Ts Will there?” 

“No. But a friend will meet ye there. He’ll give ye 
the money; t’is a loan, see?” 

“Of course. We'll pay it back.” 
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“There’s a bit of dissembling to be done.” 

“Of what?” 

“When ye meets this friend—Tovey’s his name, 
ye’re to dicker with him like, about the horse; like 
he would buy it, see?” 

“The Master’s horse?” 

“Listen, we've little time. T’will be a pretence. So 
nobody will think it strange when he gives ye the 
money. He'll hold the horse, whilst ye run across to 
Lambeth to the pub where Will is hidin’ out. T’is 
called The Bone. Tovey will direct ye. In fact the 
innkeeper there is a cousin of Tovey’s and like as not 
he'll give ye a paper to him, sayin’ he’s to pay the 
hundred guineas over. T’is all arranged. Then Will 
can pay him later with his prize.” 

Peg thought about it. Then she said, “I can’t take 
the Master’s horse, they'll find him missing in the 
morning.” 

Creel laughed. “They'll search the countryside, 
but ye’ll be in London, and then back in no time 
with Will Laud himself, and a story to tell.” 

“Jack—I can’t——” 

Creel spat. “Then I’ve wasted my time; and Laud’s 
too. If ye can’t help yer man yer a weak woman.” 

“Oh no, I want to help him; but——” 

Creel’s eyes were cruel. “Ye don’t think it’s worth 
keepin’ him from hangin’ by a rope.” 

“It’s—that bad?” 

“I’m givin ye the word he sent to me. He’s josie 
in’ on ye, Peg. He said he thought ye was true to 
him.” 
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“IT am. Oh, I'll do anything, but——” 

“But what he wants ye to do? The plans are made, 
and Will Laud expects ye in the mornin’ with the 
hundred guineas to bail ’im out. Tovey’s even 
prepared to put it up, if the money’s not to hand. 
But I can see yer not the person for it. I'll go back 
and tell Luff, and we'll all say’ goodbye to Will.” 
Creel turned and walked off into the moonlight. 

Peg ran after him. “Don’t go. Don’t go. I'll do as ye 
say. But ye must help for Joe and the boys sleep in 
the loft and we must take care.” 

While Jack Creel went to the catriage house for 
the gear, Peg crept into the stable. It was warm here, 
with the breath of the animals, the big gray workers, 
the carriage horses, and Beauty. Beauty was asleep in 
his stall. He blew out a snort and moved as Peg 
sidled in beside him; then he smelled his friend and 
put his nose into her hand. Quietly Peg untied the 
halter. Backing Beauty out of the narrow stall made 
noise, and when he was out Peg stood, breathless, 
listening for the boys who slept above. All was 
still. 

Like a lamb Beauty followed Peg into the yard 
and around the buildings out of the moonlight and 
view from the house. She took him over pounded 
earth to a garden spot where his hooves sank into 
silent grass. Like a shadow Creel followed; he had 
bit, bridle and saddle over his arm. While Peg 
dressed the horse he went back and returned with a 
bundle, 

“Put these on.” 


) 
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Peg recognized the breeches, coat and shirt jim 
wore when he drove the Mistress in her carriage; Jim 
had hung them on a nail in the carriage house. 

Peg stepped back into the darkness, and changed 
her clothes. The coat fitted, and when she tried the 
breeches under her knees they stayed up. She rolled 
up her petticoats in her shawl and brought them 
back to Creel. 

“T’ll get them from you when I get back,” she said. 

Creel chuckled. “Ye look a proper lad,” he whis- 
pered. “But for yer hair. Here, put this on.” He took 
the greasy cap from his own head and handed it to 
Peg. She rolled her hair up under it. 

Beauty stood silent all the while, ready and wait- 


Creel went through his orders again. To take the 
London road through Chelmsford, the road the stage 
coach travels; to go to The Bull at Aldgate in Lon- 
don, and meet a man named Tovey. 

“He'll be sittin’ in the inn yard waitin’. He'll tell 
ye how to go to The Bone in Lambeth. Before an- 
ye; and ye’ll have saved him from the gallows. Git up 
other day is out, Peg, ye’ll be there with Will beside 
and ride hard. It must be nigh onto one in the 
mornin’.” He scowled, looking at the horse. “T’is a 
good beast, but will he make it?” 

Peg put her foot into the stirrup. “Beauty will do 
it,” she said. 

Creel shook his head. “T’is a long way, when I 
think on it. Tell ye what, if he begins to blow, stop 
at Chelmsford and sell him there for what ye can get. 
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Then take the coach to London, and give Tovey the 
money, he’ll know what to do with it.” 

“T'll ride it,” said Peg. She threw her leg over the 
saddle. “I’m off now, Jack. I'll go through the pas- 
ture past the village, and hit the main road after 
Ipswich.” She patted Beauty’s powerful neck, and 
touched him with her heel. “Let’s go my darling,” 
she whispered. 

Beauty now thoroughly awake, lifted his head and 
snorted. Without looking back, Peg put him into a 
gallop over the fields toward Ipswich, and then, God 


_ willing, London and Will Laud. 


Jack Creel watched her go. He laughed silently, 
rubbed his hands on his breeches, and walked back to 
the Mariners Inn. He entered quietly, and went up 
the stairs to a bedroom. John Luff was sitting on the 
bed; a lighted candle sat on a table under the win- 
dow. 
“How did it go?” Luff’s voice was down; he swung 
his stump around to face Creel. 

Creel chuckled. “Like a dream,” he answered. 

“Ye got the gold?” 

Creel shook his head. “She didn’t have it, and 
needed a full story to get it. But we'll have that later. 
She's took the big gelding we’ve had our eye on for 
the past month, and Tovey will get it first thing in 
the morning. There'll be more than a hundred 
guineas in hand when we sell him.” - 

“But splitting three ways,” grumbled Luff. 

“T’is an extra! We'll get Laud’s gold too when the 
girl comes back. She’s so mad for Will she'll believe 
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any tale an’ do anything to save him. By the way, 

Luff, I’m wonderin’ where Laud might be!” 
“Holland, like as not. I reckon he’s at the old 

game. Take off yer boots before ye lie down, damn 

ye, an’ snuff out the candle.” 


Chapter Eleven 


BEAUTY was rested, and ready to keep up the gallop, 
but Peg pulled him down to a steady canter; there 
were many miles to go and only a great horse could 
stand even that pace for long. 

They swung onto the road at Ipswich through the 
dark and silent town. There were lights at the Inn on 
the outskirts, a lantern hung in the court where the 
night coach from London would stop for a change of 
horses. Beauty flew by onto the dark road ahead. 

The horse needed no urging; miles flashed under 
her driving hooves. In the stableboy’s clothes Peg sat 
astride lightly and easily, a part of the horse, moving 
as he moved, never against the muscles that rippled 
beneath her. She heard the wind in her ears. She 
leaned over Beauty's neck and twisted his mane in 
her fingers, calling to him, urging him on with the 
soft sound of her voice. 

A few miles out of Ipswich they passed the night 
coach coming from London. The driver saw the horse 
running toward him on the moonlit road; in a mo- 
ment it had gone past, but the driver knew the horse, 
noted it, and thought “Belongs to the Big House up 
other side of Ipswich. Wonder what’s gone wrong up 
there; he were going at a great pace.” 

When he swung into the Ipswich Inn yard to 
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change horses the driver mentioned the gelding to 
the Inn keeper. 

“Might be the Master’s sick up there,” he sug- 
gested. “T’was a stableboy up on him, by the look of 
"im. I'd know that ’orse anywhere; ’e’s a beauty!” 

“If there’s sickness,” replied the Innkeeper, 
“They'd be going after Doctor Stebbing, not up that 
toad. Wonder what’s up!” He turned to the boy who 
was hitching fresh horses into the traces. “Billie, 
when yer through, take the pony and ride to the Big 
House; see if all’s well.” 

Long before Peg Catchpole had _ reached 
Chelmsford the news was out. The Master’s horse 
had been stolen. A printer in Ipswich, hauled out of 
bed, prepared the handbill: 


TWENTY GUINEAS REWARD 
“STRAWBERRY ROAN GELDING!” 


At Marks Tey in Essex, Peg pulled up at the 
Trowel and Hammer. She asked that the horse be 
given a feed bag quickly; she rubbed him down as he 
ate; then she bought a brandy and a biscuit for her- 
self. Fifteen minutes later they were back on the road 
again. 

Light was now beginning to break in the east. Re- 
freshed with the stop, the horse was still going well 
when they came to Chelmsford. Peg remembered 
Jack Creel’s suggestion that she sell the horse here, 
and go on to London by coach. But she did not want 
to sell Beauty; she loved the horse, and she knew Mas- 
ter would never forgive her if he lost him. Better to 
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ride right through and get the money from Tovey. 

Only a horse like Beauty could have done those 
seventy miles to London. At 9:30 in the morning Peg 
turned into the courtyard of The Bull at Aldgate. 
She was exhausted. The horse’s coat was wet, and his 
sides heaved with tortured breaths. Peg dropped the 
reins, slipped from the saddle and stood leaning 
against Beauty. Her legs were stiff, and blood tingled 
coursing through them. She fumbled at the cinch. 

Sitting on a bench in the far corner of the yard was 
a swarthy, thin man, his breeches, once white, were 
in tatters and very dirty. His long black hair hung 
over a brilliant red neckerchief. He got up from the 
bench and came to Peg and the horse. 

“You've rode hard,” he volunteered, looking sharp- 
ly at the horse. 

Peg nodded. “He’s warm, and will stand awhile 
before I water him, though he needs it sore.” 

“T'll help ye unsaddle,” said the stranger. He took 
the belt from her. “My name’s Tovey.” 

“Have ye got the money, Mister Tovey,” Peg whis- 
pered; “Soon as my feet come back I'll get on to The 
Bone in Lambeth.” 

“No hurry now yer here,” Tovey answered. “Ye’d 
best have an ale and a bite to eat. Will Laud’s safe 
for a few hours; then Ill send ye on yer way. I'll 
write ye an order fer my brother to pay,” he 

added. “T’will make things easier all told.” 

_ Tovey examined the horse minutely. “He’s a real 
beauty,” he said softly. “Did he bring ye all the way 
from Ipswich?” 

“Never faltered." =~ ~~ 
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“A horse in a million. I just like puttin’ my hands 
on him.” Tovey smiled as he said this, then added, 
“Go into the Inn and get breakfast. I'll tend to the 
gelding, rub him down, feed and slow water.” 

Peg picked up the reins, and took the horse to the 
shade of a high wall. “Keep him out of the sun, Mr. 
Tovey,” she said. “I’ll tell them in the Inn to send 
feed.” She tied the reins loosely in a ring set into the 
wall; then put her arms around Beauty’s neck and 
kissed his soft nose. He nuzzled her. When she moved 
away his head dropped; he was very tired. 

In the Inn Peg asked for feed for the horse, a mug 
of ale and bread and cheese for herself. She sank onto 
a bench in front of a table, and put her head down on 
her arms. Before the ale tankard came to the table 
Peg was fast asleep. 

She came back from deep sleep slowly. She could 
vaguely hear voices. Then, suddenly someone seized 
her shoulder and her head went up and back. The 
cap fell off, and the long black hair fell out of it. 

“God's sake! 'T’is a woman!” 

Blinking, not fully aroused, Peg looked up at 
people standing around her; two were constables, men 
of the law; one of them had his hand on her shoul- 
der, the other threw a paper on the table before her. 

“Can ye read?” he asked. 

Peg. looked down. It was a handbill, roughly 
printed. Its black letters said: 


TWENTY GUINEAS REWARD 
STRAWBERRY ROAN GELDING 
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followed by her Master’s name. am 

Peg began to shiver. This was a dream; a night- 
mare. She said nothing, but shook her head, and = 
teeth chattered. 

“Up!” The Constable pulled her off the bench, 
dragged her out of the tavern. The onlookers fol- 
lowed into the yard. Sitting on a bench, with another 
constable beside him, was Tovey. Beauty was there, 
too, tied to another ring, the saddle on the ground. 
The horse looked up and whinnied at Peg. 

“Beauty!” she gasped. “Oh my Beauty!” 

The constable pulled Tovey to his feet. “Girl, do 
you know this man?” 

Peg looked wildly at him, shaking with fright. 

The dark gypsy grinned. “I told ye, she don’t know 
me. Shé come in here, the horse wet and hot, asked if 
I'd walk him while she had a bite. They’d come far, 
and she was feared he'd stiffen up.” 

“So you walked him out of the gate.” 

“Did not,” said Tovey. “I were passing the gate 
when that man come through with handbill.” 

“Looked like you was takin’ the horse. Like as not 
you two are in this together.” 

Peg shook her head. She was beginning to think 
now. Her wits were coming back. If they took Tovey 
too there would be no one to help Will Laud. 

“I dunno that man,” she said. “I just asked—like he 
said—asked him to walk the horse. T’was me rode 
him, but if I talk to my Master he'll understand 
why.” 

“You'll have a chance to tell that in Court,” said 
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the Constable. “Move off everybody; Tim, take the 
horse and we'll bring them both in.” 

Tovey went back to his bench in the sun. His eyes 
narrow and thoughtful, his chin square and grim. He 
chewed at a thumbnail, and spat as Margaret passed, 
dragged to the gate by the Constable. Tim followed 
with Beauty and his saddle. 

They took Margaret Catchpole to Newgate prison. 


Chapter Twelve 


In May of the year 1796 the assizes were held at 
Bury. 

Before noon the town had almost doubled its pop- 
ulation. People came from Ipswich, twenty-five miles 
away, they rode, drove, took coach or even walked to 
the Inns and the Market Square, for among the 
prisoners to be tried was the local girl now held in 
Ipswich jail, Margaret Catchpole, 

She was known to most of them as a wild young 
one, though a good worker. A girl who rode like a 
man, jumping hedges and ditches, hair flying, laugh- 
ing as she out-galloped all the local boys. It was 
known too that she had had liaison with young Will 
Laud, who ran off with the smugglers and was 
thought to have come to a bad end. And now, for 
stealing her Master’s horse, the very valuable roan 
named Beauty, Margaret Catchpole, too, would un- 
doubtedly swing from a rope, 

The Judges entered the town. Trumpets blew. 
Bells rang. Lord Chief Baron MacDonald and Mr. 
Justice Heath, in wigs, scarlet robes with ermine, gilt 
chains and silver maces, attended morning service in 
St. James’s Church. With prayers that they might ac- 
quire the gift of divine justice ringing in their ears, 
they proceeded to the Court House and their 
business. 
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On a bench in the public sector, not too removed 
from the prisoner’s dock, sat a young man. His head 
was covered with a cloth cap. He was newly shaven, 
and his cheeks were pale where the beard had been 
cut from a weather-tanned face. He had blue eyes 
that looked anxiously at the prisoner as she was escort- 
ed to the stand. 

Margaret had lost weight in the three weeks she 
had spent in Newgate and Ipswich jail. Her dark 
eyes seemed larger, her ivory skin more pallid, She 
had plaited her hair and wore it pinned up under 
the modest white cap. She wore the only dress she 
owned, plain blue cotton with very full sleeves, and a 
flat white collar that crossed over her breasts. She was 
slender, and when she straightened up stood tall as 
the warder beside her. 

The Judge opened the case. It was a straight story 
of horse thievery, not unusual in these assizes. The 
owner of the horse had always treated the accused 
well; but he should have known when he found how 
she cosseted the horse and spent much of her spare 
time grooming him, that she had an eye to acquir- 
ing him. She had succeeded so well in her plan that 
Beauty always whinnied with delight when he saw 
her, even though the Master might be sitting in the 
saddle. The Master was horrified at this long-term 
plan of hers, found it hard to believe a woman could 
conceive it, though it was admitted that Catchpole 
was an unusually cunning woman. It was known too 
that she had acquaintance with people of dubious 
character; a local boy, for example, who had run off 
with smugglers, and been killed by revenue officers. 
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She had also stolen food, and had to be reprimanded 
for it. The owner was glad to have his horse again, 
but feared that after that seventy-mile ride Beauty 
would never be the same. 

Doctor Stebbing appeared for Margaret. He told 
how she once had ridden three miles in a mad gallop 
to call him to a dying woman; how fully clothed she 
had jumped into a pond to rescue a three-year-old 
drowning, while others looked on and did nothing. 
He called her a young woman of strong character and 
principle, who had never before been outside the 
law, and must surely have been induced into this 
affair by others, 

All this time Margaret stood; thin, pale, looking 
straight ahead, singularly oblivious of the evidence 
being piled up against her. Only once her face 
changed, became animated, and her lips parted in 
what could only be called a very sweet smile. That 
was when she saw Will Laud; her Will. He had 
shaved his beard, and his red curls were covered bya 
cloth cap, but she knew him; and when his blue eyes 
" met hers she breathed with relief. Will was safe. 
Nothing else really mattered, 

The Judge summed up the evidence, conferred. It 
was a simple case of horse stealing, and the sentence 
was inevitable, set down in the statutes: death by 
hanging. When they asked Margaret Catchpole if she 
had a last request to make, her brows wrinkled, ‘she 
looked vague and bewildered, then in a-very soft 
voice asked, “Please may I have paper—and a pen?” 

“You can write?” 

She nodded. 
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“She may have them; and if she can read give her a 
bible as well,” said the authority. Then he adjusted 
his robes and said, “Next case.” 

Margaret Catchpole awaited death in Ipswich 
prison. She spent the days in a mood of detachment. 
Nothing seemed real. She had stolen the horse, and 
for this, of course, the penalty was death, So, she sup- 
posed, she deserved it. The horse had been stolen for 
the purpose of saving Will's life. That too had been 
accomplished. Will was alive and well. Nothing else 
mattered. 

What Peg did not know was that Will had come on 
a smuggling expedition from Holland, and had 
heard news of her disaster. Knowing John Luff, his 
old mate, to be a villain, Laud was sure John had a 
hand in it; and when he learned that Luff was now 
consorting with Creel, a man who made his living as 
a horse thief, he was convinced there was more to this 
than met the eye, or was opened in the Court. will 
was too well known in Ipswich to visit the jail, but 
he hung around the walls, hoping for a glimpse of 
Peg. 

In the meantime, busy with pen and paper, Peg 
was composing her last letter to the man she loved. It 
was a painful job, not just because of the contents, 
but because though she knew her letters she had had 
little practice in writing. Quills, ink and paper were 
not easy for a kitchen maid to come by. When the let- 

ter was finished she borrowed wax from the Prison 
Governor, and sealed it. 

“To whom does it go?” asked Governor Ripshaw, a 

kindly, local man, who had known Peg’s family. 
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Peg’s mind sharpened at the question. To whom 
should she send it. None knew that Will was alive. 

“Does Doctor Stebbing come to the jail?” she 
asked. “I’d ask to see him if he comes; Dr. Stebbing 
will take it for me.” 

Ripshaw smiled. “I wasn’t going to tell you, Peg, I 
didn’t want to raise your hopes: but Dr. Stebbing has 
gone to London. He’s to see the Home Secretary 
about your case.” 

Peg looked at the man aghast. “About mel” She 
could not believe it. 

Dr. Stebbing did go to London; and in two days’ 
time a letter arrived from the Home Office. Margaret 
Catchpole was not to be hanged; she was to remain in 
prison at the King’s pleasure. 

When she heard the news Peg tore up her letter to 
Will. Someday, somehow she would see him again. 

Governor Ripshaw, who brought her the news 
said, “You are to stay in my jail, Peg. Mrs. Ripshaw 
has heard good things of you as a housemaid, and she 
wants me to let you serve in our home.” 

The house given to the Governor of the jail was 
part of the enclosure. Peg Catchpole, still a prisoner, 
became servant to Mrs. Ripshaw; she had more than 
usual freedom, but she did not go beyond the walls. 


Chapter Thirteen 


Tue jail at Ipswich was divided into two parts: the 
felon’s prison and the debtor’s prison. A high wall 
brought them into the one enclosure, but a narrow 
alley ran between them. 

The felon’s side, in which Peg was jailed, consisted 
of a red brick building in which narrow individual 
cells opened onto a central corridor. Outside the 
building was a courtyard for exercise. Because the 
Governor’s wife was fond of flowers a border of flow- 
ers edged this yard, and the women from the felon’s 
prison weeded, planted, and tended the garden. 
There were clotheslines, too, running across the 
yard; and against its high brick wall hung massive 
wooden clotheshorses. 

Washdays were Monday and Tuesday; and on 
those days the women of the felon’s prison were 
locked in the laundry, where they worked from dawn 
until dusk washing not only their own clothing, but 
those of the Ripshaws and of the resident turnkey, 
Matt Caley. After washday the great wooden horses 
were set up in the yard, and clothes hung from these 
and the clotheslines that crossed from wall to wall. 
Some of the clotheshorses were hung too in the nar- 
row alley that connected the felon’s prison yard with 
that of the debtors. 

Ipswich was not a large prison, and not over- 
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crowded, so Peg Catchpole had a cell to herself. It 
was the first time in all her nineteen years of life that 
she had ever had a room of her own. True, she was 
locked in it every night at eight o’clock, without a 
candle, and roused at first morning light, but she had 
always worked hard, with long hours, and life in 
prison was not too unlike that she had lived as a ser- 
vant. The only disadvantage was that she could never 
go beyond the grim red walls; and only rarely did 
people come to see her. She knew nothing more of 
Will; what had happened to him; where he was. 

The first friend Peg made was Sary, who lived in 
the cell next door. Sary was large, and swollen with 
age and dropsy. In the courtyard, hanging clothes, 
. they talked. Sary’s greeting was the usual one. 

“What ye in for, dearie?” 

When she heard, Sary cried, “Stealin’ a horse! That 
were a big thing. Wonder they didn’t ‘ang ye straight 
off! Now me, such a silly thing I took; t’'were a bon- 
net. ’Ard to believe, ain’t it? Puttin’ my life in jeop- 
ardy fer a bonnet. But I’d never ’ad a bonnet, an’ it 
were so prettylike. Two roses it ’ad on it; silk an’ vel- 
vet they was; set right ‘ere, an’ the ribbons was pale 
silk like them roses. Couldn’t ’elp it, seems I just ’ad 
to ‘ave that bonnet. So I took it, an’ ’ere I be till ‘il- 
lary.” 

Sary was in the Ipswich prison waiting for the next 
assizes at Bury, when she would be tried. She used to 
say, cheerfully enough, “Hang me they will; no one 
goin’ to go to London to get me off, that I know. 
Hangin’ it will be.” She would add softly, “That bon- 
net were worth it.” 
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When her time came to go to Bury, Peg wished 
Sary well. But the old woman never came back. She 
was duly hanged for her bonnet. 

The days, the months, and finally the years went 
by without change in Peg’s life. The cell next door 
held different inmates, some were hanged, some 
transported to penal colonies. Peg alone seemed to 
remain a constant inmate. Finally the Governor, who 
thought well of her, sent in a petition asking for 
Peg’s reprieve. For weeks Peg waited, hoping a 
kindly judge would hear the petition and free her. 
When Governor Ripshaw told her the request had 
been turned down, she felt, for the first time, com- 
pletely despondent. She was now twenty-one years of 
age, and could look forward to nothing but living 
forever within these red brick walls. 

For the first time, that night Peg wept and did not 
sleep. She thought of how she would end it all. This 
one little room, which as first had seemed so private 
and wonderful, now really became a cell. She longed 
for the crowded comfort of a room with other people, 
the dingy, crowded sleeping attic she had known. 

The next morning Peg went to the courtyard to 
get the clotheshorses from the walls and set them up 
for newly-washed sheets. The horses were heavy, 
hanging from great hooks cemented into the walls. 
Slowly she lifted them from the hooks, and leaned 
them against the walls. The last of the horses hung at 
the top of the felon’s passage. As Peg reached for it, a 
man came out of the debtor’s urinal at the end of the 
passage. He stopped. 

“Peg!” It was a whisper. 
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Peg looked up. There stood Will Laud. He was 
beardless and his hair had been cut, but Peg knew 
him. She almost dropped the clotheshorse. 

“Don’t look so startled, love,” he whispered. “I 
come in here Tuesday. Name of Donald Purdy—for 
debt. Hundred pounds. Had to get chance to see ye. 
Got my money?” 

She nodded; her face still pale and tight with the 
shock of seeing him. 

“When can ye be here again?” asked Will. 

She found her voice. “Tonight. After supper.” 

“T’ll be here.” 

Another man came into the passage for the urinal. 
Will went back inside. Peg leaned against the wall; 
her knees were like water, her heart raced. Will was 
here. Now there was hope. 

Each evening the women in the felon’s prison were 
allowed into the courtyard for exercise, and to weed 
Mrs. Ripshaw’s garden. While the girls chatted or 
worked in the flowers, Peg managed to wander off be- 
tween the drying sheets toward the felon’s passage. 
Will was there, waiting. 

Though fifty-feet separated them Peg held out her 

hand. Will blew her a kiss. 
“We must be fast,” he whispered, “Can ye get the 
hundred pounds out to release me?” 

“Yes. Dr. Stebbing has it.” 

“Tell him my name is Donald Purdy. Then I’ve a 
plan for you.” 

He talked quickly and to the point. Peg’s mind, 
sharpened by the encounter, recorded every word. 
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When he had finished she whispered. “I'll be there, 
come Bury assize day. I'll do it.” 

“Peg! Peg, what ye doin’?” One of the other girls 
came out from behind the clotheshorse. 

Will Laud went into the urinal. Peg turned. 

“You want me, Mary?” she asked. “I been feelin’ 
the sheets, They're almost dry.” 

The next day Peg sent a note to Dr. Stebbing 
asking him to use Will Laud’s money, one hundred 
pounds of it, to release a friend of his, Donald Purdy, 
from Ipswich debtor’s prison. 

Two nights later, after supper, in the same place 
Peg saw Will again. There were no sheets to hide be- 
hind, but Peg knelt in a flower bed near the passage 
watching until Will came out. He nodded, smiled, 
blew her a kiss, and went into the urinal. 

“You got a boyfriend there?” asked the woman 
weeding beside her. 

“Poor fellow,” replied Peg. “Must be lonely for the 
sight of a woman.” 

The turnkey came out. ““Time’s up!” 

They went back to their cells. 


Chapter Fourteen 


Tue day came for the next Bury assizes. This was the 
day for which Peg had been waiting. 

Early that morning Governor Ripshaw collected 
those who were to be tried, and leaving Matt the 
turnkey in charge, escorted his prisoners to Bury. 

Betsy, a girl living in old Sary’s cell next to Peg, 
was one of those standing trial this day. Hers was 
indeed a hopeless case, for she had stolen both a pet- 
ticoat and a gown from her mistress, and there was 
no doubt she would be for the gallows or transporta- 
tion. Betsy was a slim, anemic little girl, with pale 
yellow hair that badly needed washing. Peg helped 
her dress on this morning, and tied the blonde hair 
back from her face with a string. Betsy, in tears, said 
goodbye. She knew she would never see Peg again, 

So soon as the prisoners had left, Peg’s mind began 
to churn. She must get away today, or never again 
see Will and the outside world, 

It was washday, and by six o'clock in the morning 
the women were to have been locked in the laundry 
room with great bags of dirty linen. But because 
Matt the Turnkey was delayed by the Governor’s de- 
parture, the work was late in beginning. According to 
her plan Peg delayed it further. During the course of 
the long day she dropped a mass of newly-washed 
sheets on the dirty floor, and they had to be re 
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worked. Thus, instead of leaving the laundry at 
seyen o'clock that evening, it was eight before the 
women banged on the door, the signal for Matt to 
Telease them. 

They were then served supper, which took another 
half hour, and the sky was dark when the girls were 
given half an hour’s freedom in the yard before going 
to bed. When they reentered the prison, Matt was 
forced to light a candle to illuminate the dark cor- 
ridor. 

As usual the prisoners called goodnight to each 
other; each girl going to her own cell, and closing the 
door. Peg’s cell, at the end of the corridor, was in 
dark shadow. When she reached it she called, “Good- 
night, alll” Then, without entering the cell, shut the 
door with a slam. Quickly she ran into the cell next 
door, the one Betsy had so lately vacated and crawled 
under Betsy’s empty cot. 

Following the usual routine, Matt came down the 
corridor, knocking at each door in turn, calling out, 
“Are ye there?” The inmate would answer, “Herel” 
whereupon Matt would take his great key and lock 
her in. 

Peg, flat on the floor beneath Betsy’s bed, heard 
the drag of Matt’s feet as he came near. He stopped 
outside the closed door of her own cell, knocked, 
called out, “Are ye there, Peg?” 

Betsy’s bed was against the wall adjoining Peg’s 
cell. Peg put her mouth to the wall and cried, 
“Here!” 

She heard Matt insert his key, heard it turn in her 
lock. The ruse had worked. Matt had thought Peg’s 
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voice came from her own cell, and he had locked her 
in. 

Now came another worry. Betsy’s cell was empty, 
but would Matt look in? Would he lock the door? 

He came into the room. Peg held her breath. The 
candle he carried threw a pool of light; she could see 
his muddy boots, torn stockings and breeches. He 
turned once, said, “Poor Betsy, she was a nice young 
*un.” Then he walked out and down the corridor. He 
did not lock Betsy’s cell door. 

For a long time Peg lay under the cot, quiet, 
still, waiting for the early hours to pass. She had no 
timepiece, there was no clock to strike the hour, but 
she sensed when the time had come, when the 
Turnkey and all the prisoners would be asleep. 

She crept out from under the bed. She tied her 
boots on a string around her neck, and barefoot, 
crept out and down the corridor to the courtyard 
door. This door was never locked, for the women 
were locked in their cells each night, and the court- 
yard itself seemed impregnable. 

There was a full moon tonight, and Peg could see 
her way. The red brick wall, twenty-two feet high, 
was topped by a chain of spikes swung between iron 
balls. Peg had noted one place in the chain where the 
spikes had been broken off. A great clotheshorse 
hung from its hook beneath this very spot. Two days 
before Peg had taken a length of clothesline, and had 
hidden it in a part of the flower bed. She took it out 
now, tied a loop in the end of it and threw the loop 
until finally it caught on the hook from which the 
wooden clotheshorse hung. The line was strong. 
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Clinging to it, in her bare feet, Peg climbed the 
stocky clotheshorse, pulling herself up its mammoth 
steps until she had reached the hook a yard or so be- 
low the top of the wall. Standing on the horse, bare 
toes clinging, her fingers found a rough spot in the 
bricks whick offered some support. She took the 
clothesline from the hook, then threw it above her. It 
caught on an iron spike. 

Peg’s mind had ceased thinking of anything but 
this exercise. Her body was taut and strong, each 
muscle determined to move at will. Clinging to the 
rope, she crawled up the wall, the last few feet to the 
top. She had purposely brought herself near the place 
where two spikes were missing. This made a space 
barely large enough to crawl through. With one hand 
she pulled up the clothesline, and threw it, still 
looped to a spike, over the wall to the road below. 
Pulling her petticoats tight around, she slipped be- 
tween the spikes, under the chain, twisted, took the 
clothesline in her hand and swarmed down it like a 
sailor. At the end was a five-foot drop into a dry 
moat. Peg made it lightly as a cat, whirled around 
and dashed up the sloping bank to the lane, above, 
down the lane to the church at the end of it, St. 
Helen’s Church. As she reached the porch, two arms 
came out of the dark and enveloped her. She was 
with Will Laud again. 

There was no need to speak. His hands caressed 
her; pulled her into the church porch. He had, hid- 
den there, a sailor’s jacket, breeches and a cap. He 
helped Peg unpin her skirts, change into the sailor's 
clothes. 
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Will buried her skirts under a stone in the church- 
yard, while Peg stood, a slim young sailor boy, wait- 
ing for him. They kissed once, a long and passionate 
avowal, and then Will took her hand and together 
they ran through the churchyard, over a fence, and 
out of the sleeping town toward the sea. 

“The boat’s in the bushes,” said Will softly. 
“About a mile to go.” 

It seemed the entire world was asleep; they were 
alone in the moonlit night. Only once, coming 
through a field where the rough grass sloped down 
toward the shingle, they saw a man. He had been 
fishing, and carried his catch on a line. He glanced at 
them as they passed. 

“Robinson Crusoe,” whispered Peg. “The crazy 
man.” 

In the bushes they found the small rowboat. Will 
rowed strongly. 

“They'll pick us up at the first cove,” he whis- 


“Who?” It was Peg’s first query. 

“My shipmates. Keep yer voice down, Peg; it car- 
ries over water, and there’s word the revenuers are 
about.” 

“Yer smugglin’ again, Will?” 

“Why not. T’is a way of life. We'll be in Holland 
tomorrow.” 

Peg felt a shiver run down her; excitement, or a 
premonition. “We'll be wed?” 

“In Holland.” 

They came out of the river and rounded into a 
small cove. Will grounded the boat. “Out here, and 
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wait. My ship’s out to sea about a half mile; they'll be 
on their way to pick us up.” 

Peg clung to him. She could not believe she was 
here; that he was here; they would never again be 


“Listen?” whispered Will 

Faintly Peg could hear the lap of water, the squeak 
of oarlocks. Now they could see the boat ap- 
proaching. ‘Two men were in it; one raised a hand in 
greeting. 

At that moment another boat rounded the prom- 
ontory; it came swiftly, four men at the oars, others 
beside them. 

“Damn!” cried Will. “T’is the excise men.” He 
took Peg by the hand, and pulled her toward the 
water. 

“Stand, in the King’s name!” The shout came from 
the revenuers’ boat. 

“We'll swim for it.” Will pulled Peg into the sea. 

A pistol spat fire into the dark. The bullet fell 
short spraying Peg with mist. 

The smugglers’ boat now rested its oars, waiting 
some distance from the shore. 

“Damn them!” cried Will. “Why don’t they come 
in and fight!” He was now far into the water, pulling 
Peg as he went. 

Another bullet spat out from the revenuers, 

“Down Peg,” cried Will. “Swim!” She splashed into 
the water behind him, Will’s head a foot in front; she 
followed. 

Will was a strong swimmer, but she could keep up. 
Another shot cracked. Two more. There were bullets 
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coming now all around them. Suddenly Will’s head 
was gone. She was alone in the sea. She struck out; she 
could feel him; but his head wasn’t there. Will had 
been hit, and was going down without a sound. 

With superhuman strength Peg pulled him up; ~ 
swimming with one hand she grabbed his hair, pulled 
his head above water. In the moonlight she could see 
where the bullet had gone; blood ran, coursing the 
old saber cut, down his cheek to the water. The rev- 
enuer’s bullet had gone into Will’s temple. He was 
dead. 

Peg screamed, and still afloat, still holding 
Will, she looked for help. The smugglers’ boat was 
fading out, rowing back to Captain Laud’s anchored 
ship. Peg seized Will’s head in both her arms, and his 
body dragged her down, down, down. Then for her 
everything was dark and still. 

When she came back to life she was-lying on the 
shingle in a pool of her own salt water vomit. 

“She’s awake,” somebody said. 

Peg was pulled to her feet. She saw, lying a foot 
from where she had been, the body of Will Laud. It 
was strange; it didn’t look like Will, more like a sack 
with Will’s clothes on, a sack topped by a football 
dressed in Will's red hair. Wet it was, and the shingle 
was dark with blood. Peg fell again, unconscious. 

From then on Margaret Catchpole seemed a differ- 
ent person. Dr. Stebbing, with his attentions and his 
medicines, had her moving, talking, functioning as 
other people; but something was missing. Her mind 
refused to think. If it did it only said, “Will is dead. 
Will is dead.” 
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She knew she was back in Ipswich jail, and some- 
one told her she was coming up again for trial. But 
these were things that didn’t seem to matter. Only 
once had she a touch of awareness; it was when Gov- 
ernor Ripshaw told her, “Peg, I wish you hadn’t done 
this to me. If ye’d gone, as ye were going, run off with 
Laud, it would have cost me and my wife five 
hundred pounds. That’s what they take from me 
when any prisoner escapes, Five hundred pounds is a 
lot of money.” 

Peg digested this fact slowly; she thought about it, 
and then said, “I’m sorry, Mr. Ripshaw. You should 
have told me. If I'd known they'd do that to ye I 
wouldn’t ever have run off.” Somehow, now, she be- 
lieved it. She liked the Ripshaws and couldn't wish 
them harm. 

Her trial came up again at Bury. This time the 
flow of talk went around her; she stood pale, thin, 
listless, not listening, not interested in the result. 
Only when the Judge asked if she had aught to say, 
Peg did speak. 

She said, slowly, and as though the idea had been 
well thought out, “Sir, I am of a mind that t’is you are 
responsible for all this; for my running off; for the 
death of a good man.” 

The Judge looked up, startled. “What do you 
mean, girl?” 

“Sir,” Peg continued, her voice low but cold and 
steady, “I were a good prisoner. I asked for reprieve. 
If you had given it me there was no reason for escape. 
You told them no. I had to stay because of you. 
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T’were cruel of ye, and thoughtless. So I judge ye 
guilty.” 

The men on the bench shook their heads in sor- 
tow. Then sentence was pronounced. “Though this 
should be death by hanging, we are merciful; so that 
this recalcitrant young woman may repent of her 
excesses, we commute her sentence to transportation 
for life.” 

As Peg was taken from the dock, she looked back, 
and said in a loud voice. “This is no mercy for me. I 
regret I am not to die. I think this Judge commuted 
my sentence to torment me.” 

The warder pulled at her, and Peg left the Court. 


Chapter Fifteen 


Pec CarcuHPote sat alone in her cell. She sat on the 
cot and stared at the door which had been locked and 
bolted, for now she was under double security, con- 
fined to her cell with only one hour’s exercise in the 
yard, under guard, 

If she had any feeling, it was of indifference. Noth- 
ing mattered. The hours, days, weeks went by. She 
ate food put in front of her. She answered when 
questioned. When the daylight poking through the 
high window of her cell faded into night she lay 
down, pulled her blanket over her and went to sleep. 
She never cried. She never complained. 

Doctor Stebbing came to see her. Matt, the 
Turnkey, leading him down the corridor, said, 
“T’would be good if ye could help her, Doctor. Peg’s 
. Strange now; she’s like a woman is made of stone. 
Life’s gone out of her.” He shot the bolt and put his 
key into the lock. 

Margaret watched the door slowly open. 

“Doctor Stebbing to see ye, Peg,” announced Matt. 
“There's tea in the kitchens, and I'll bring ye a mug. 
Both.” 

“That is kind of ye, Matt,” said the Doctor. “Well, 
Peg, you're looking fit enough.” 

“Good day, Doctor.” Peg’s full-throated voice had 
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become a monotone. “T’is good of ye to come. Will 
ye sit on the cot or the stool?” 

Doctor Stebbing pulled the stool.toward the bed, 
held up the skirts of his coat, and sat down. He 
looked round the tiny cell, glanced at the small 
grated window high in the wall, the slop pail in the 
corner. 

“Are they treating you well, Peg?” he asked cau- 
tiously. 

Margaret nodded. “I lack for nothing,” she said. 

Stebbing said, “You could do with more air and 
sunlight. Would you like me to arrange for more 
time in the open?” 

The girl shook her head. “It don’t matter, Doctor. 
It’s alright as is.” 

“What do you do all day?” 

Peg’s shoulders lifted. “Do? Why I sit here. Until 
night. Then I lie down.” 

“Don’t you have a feeling you'd like to get out and 
walk around a bit?” 

Peg shook her head. “I hadn’t thought of it.” 

Dr. Stebbing rubbed his chin. “Tell me how you 
feel, Peg, inside.” 

Peg sat quiet, thinking. “I don’t know,” she began 
slowly. “I don’t feel anything. It’s like I was dead al- 
ready.” 

“Do you cry, Peg?” 

She shook her head. “No, I don’t cry. T’wouldn’t 
do good to cry anyways. All’s done.” 

“All is not done. You're a young, bright, good-look- 
ing woman, Peg. You've life ahead of you.” 

“No life, Doctor,” Peg said slowly. “Will’s dead, 
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There’s no life without him, not for me. Better 
they’d let me drown.” 

Matt came in with two mugs of tea. It was strong, 
well laced with sugar. “Ye'll sup on apple jacks 
tonight, Peg,” he said kindly. “Doctor Stebbing 
brought ’em fer ye.” 

“That was kind of you, sir,” said Peg. 

“Cook at the House sent them for you,” said the 
Doctor. He took a pull at his tea. “I'll stay another 
ten minutes, Matt. Come back then to let me out.” 

When Matt had left them Doctor Stebbing said, 
“Peg, ye’re being a bit moonstruck when you talk of 
dying with Will. Will was never the only man in the 
world, There are more fish in the sea than ever were 
caught. Seems to me there was a time, Peg, ye’d have 
taken a good lad named John Barry to bed with ye, if 
Laud hadn’t been around.” 

For the first time a trace of emotion crossed Peg’s 
pallid face. “John were good to me,” she said reflec- 
tively. Then she sighed. “He went, too.” 

“That's two down,” said the Doctor setting down 
his mug. “Now you're off to a new world, full of men 
more able and exciting than Will and John ever 
were.” He leaned forward. “Peg, my girl,” he said. 
“Look on this like being born again.” 

“Born again?” her brow wrinkled. 

“Birth is always painful. You're suffering now, but 
the world you’re about to enter is as fresh and new as 
this one was to you when you began to toddle.” 

“I can’t feel I’m sufferin’, sir; I’ve no pain.” 

Stebbing nodded. “Ye’re a lucky girl, Peg, and you 
don’t know it. Most folk waiting for transportation 
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are sitting in hulks down in Portsmouth or London. 
They're crowded in like pigs in a sty; sick and old, 
the good and the evil. They rot there until a ship can 
take them. But the Governor and I’ve managed to 
have you put aboard a vessel leaving in six weeks’ 
time; a fast ship named the Barwell, out of Ports- 
mouth. She takes men mostly, but this trip they're 
putting some women aboard, and you'll go with 
them. And, though you weren’t kind to Governor 
Ripshaw when you ran out on him, he did this for 
you and he’s arranged to keep you here till the boat 
sails.” 

Peg looked up. “But that’s kind of him, Doctor,” 
she said in surprise, “I’d no idea you’d all been work- 
ing for me.” 

“I must go now, Peg,” said Doctor Stebbing getting 
up from the stool. “There are two things I want you 
to remember. In this new land, with your reading, 
writing, and quick wits, you'll have more chance to 
get ahead than you would here. Nothing but house- 
work for you here, Peg; but in a new country it will 
be different. Give yourself a chance.” 

“Tll be a prisoner there, sir, I won’t have a 
chance.” 

“Only seven years, then see what happens. You’re 
young; life’s waiting. More chance for you there than 
your poor mother had here with ten children, and 
your father’s eight pound a year to feed them on. 
Look ahead, girl.” 

Margaret observed him gravely. “I don’t feel like 
I'm here, even now. I got hair to plait, and a mouth 
to feed, that I know. But there don’t seem to be 
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nothin’ else.” She stood up, almost as tall as her 
guest. 

The old man put an arm around her shoulder. 
“That will pass, Peg. Let it pass. Let the world come 
in again.” 

Peg nodded slowly. “I'll try, Doctor. If you say so.” 

“I do.” He went to the door. “Another thing, 
there’s thirty-two guineas in my chest, belonged to 
Will Laud. I’ve a feeling it’s rightly yours. I’m giving 
it to the Captain of the Barwell to hold for you. One 
day you'll no doubt find a need for it. I’m hoping it 
will buy you a wedding dress.” 

Peg caught her breath. “The sovereigns—Will’s 
prize. I'd forgotten.” For the first time her eyes 
misted; a tear rolled down her cheek. She pushed at 
it with her hand. “Doctor,” she said. “Why are you so 
good to me?” 

“Because I’ve a notion there’s much in you, Peg, 
and I'd like to see you let it out. Now cry, my girl, if 
you can. It’ll do ye good.” 

That night, for the first time, the ice within Peg’s 
soul melted, and was released in tears. 


Chapter Sixteen 


Ir was a gray November day. All night the rain had 
fallen, pounding on the roof, flooding the gutters and 
the rutted roads, 

When the first pale light filtered through the high 
window of her cell, Margaret Catchpole got up from 
her cot. She had slept little. This morning, for the 
first time since Will’s death, she was fully aware of 
her surroundings; terribly aware, and frightened. All 
night the quickened beat of her heart kept tune with 
the drumming of the rain on the roof. “This is what 
the Doctor meant,” she thought. “I’m being born 
again, and it hurts,” 

Edward, her brother, and her father had come to 
say goodbye; Lizzie and Kitty with Chad Granger, 
and Cook with tears flowing down her fat untidy 
face. Last night was death and farewell. This morn- 
ing came rebirth, and she must face it. 

Her new clothes were on the stool; the regulation 
convict dress sent in last night by Governor Ripshaw. 
She put on a coarse linen shift, a brown serge petti- 
coat and a white neckerchief. Though her own dress 
and shawl were poor enough, these new garments felt 
rougher, stiff and unyielding. There were worsted 
stockings and heavy boots with thick soles; Peg had 
never worn better. 

The prison bell rang out for the morning rising. 
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Peg sat back and looked around the small room, im- 
pressing it on her mind. Cold and dark as it was, it 
had been home for a very long time; each object was 
familiar, the cot, the stool, the bracket table with tin 
basin and mug, and under it the noisome slop pail. 
From a nail hung her blue dress and shawl. Matt was 
to give the dress to Kitty, who was pregnant and 
would need every scrap of cloth she could get, in 
which to wrap her baby. Peg would take the shawl 
with her. 

She took it down now, and began to set things in it. 
There was a second linen shift allowed by the gov- 
ernment; she added a broken comb, a regulation con- 
vict’s blanket, gray, rough, stamped with the govern- 
ment mark, a cake of soap given by Kitty and Lizzie 
as a farewell gift. She went to add the locket Will 
had given her, changed her mind and hung it by a 
string around her neck; the florin Edward and her fa- 
ther had pressed into her hand last night she tied 
into a corner of her neckerchief. 

Matt brought in breakfast, bread with a large dol- 
lop of butter and a hunk of cheese. There was tea 
too, hot and very sweet with extra sugar. Peg drank 
the tea, but she could not swallow the bread. When 
Governor Ripshaw came to get her, Peg put on the 
tough brown serge jacket and the white linen cap of 
the government issue. She was ready to go. 

Four horses pulled the heavy prison wagon waiting 
in the jail yard. In her stiff new boots Margaret 
crossed to it, skirting the puddles still hissing with 
rain. On either side of her walked a guard in a red 
jacket. 
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The boxed-in wagon was high from the ground, 
with a wooden step up to it. Peg climbed into it un- 
certainly, and was pushed into a corner seat, an un- 
cushioned plank with a wooden back running along 
the wall of the van. Two men were already sitting on 
it; one looked at her with curiosity, the other did not 
raise his head. Peg saw that both were manacled to- 
gether, and a chain from their wrists was fastened to 
the wall of the van. 

The guard took Peg’s wrist, locked it in a ring 
chained to the wall beside her. The chain was short, 
and held her arm at an awkward angle, 

Through the small barred window she could see 
Governor Ripshaw exchanging papers with the 
driver; behind the Governor she glimpsed Mrs. Rip- 
shaw holding a kerchief to her face. Matt the Turnkey 
was in the door to the cells, fumbling with his key 
ring. Peg felt cold and away from it all as though this 
were happening to somebody else. 

Governor Ripshaw walked to the wagon, and put 
his head through the door. “Goodbye, Peg,” he said. 
“Be a good girl, do what you're told, and everything 
will go well.” 

“Goodbye, sir,” her voice was a whisper. “Thank 
you for keeping me.” 

The man on the bench, who had looked at her, be- 
gan to snicker; he pulled at his companion. “‘Gover- 
nor’s pet,” he said derisively, 

The two red-coated guards climbed into the wagon 
and sat on a bench across from the prisoners. Peg 
saw that each carried a pistol. She felt the lumbering 
wagon shake as the driver climbed to his seat; the 
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horses pulled, the wheels began to roll, bumping 
over the cobbles. Peg could just see the corner of the 
prison wall over which she had once climbed; and 
then they were out splashing into the rutted road. 

Except for the jolting creak of the wheels, and the 
sound of the rain, it was quiet in the van. The two 
guards were obviously tired, heads drooping, eyes 
closed; one of them began to snore. 

“Lass,” said the prisoner nearest Peg, “what's yer 
name? We've a long journey together, and might as 
-well be acquainted.” 

Her eyes, grown accustomed to the gloom, could 
see him now more clearly. There was black stubble 
on his chin. He wore a black cloth cap. His nose grew 
long, and had a bulbous ending to it, and his eye- 
brows stood out in tufts. 

“Charlie Beazley, at yer service,” he said, “if I could 
be of service to anyone. Come from a jail in the north 
with me pal here, Willie Cash.” He nudged his com- 
panion. “Willie, stop yer grievin’, and meet the lady.” 

The man beside Beazley had not turned his head 
since Peg entered the wagon. Now he turned to look 
at her with large mournful eyes. He was young, not 
more than seventeen or eighteen. He bobbed his 
head, and went back to looking at the floor. 

“Yer for it, Willie, an’ there’s no sense in grievin’,” 
went on the older man. He looked back at Peg. 
“What'd they say when they named ye?” 

“I’m Peg Catchpole,” she answered. She noticed 
that both men were dressed alike, coats and waist- 
coats of blue kersey, and coarse duck trousers that 
were still stiff and clean. Each wore a woollen cap, 
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“Did ye get a blanket with yer clothes?” she asked. 

Beazley nodded. “Guard took it, to see there ain’t a 
pistol or two rolled inside.” 

Peg’s blanket too had been taken by the guard. She 
turned to the window. The rain had stopped, but the 
great wheels still splashed in puddled ruts. The rid- 
ing was rough and reminded her of the trip in the 
two-wheeled cart, the day she and Kitty took apple 
jacks and beer to the harvest field. Then she had en- 
joyed the journey; now her bones ached with the 
hard sitting and her arm slung up on the chain began 
to pain her. She looked at the guards. Both were doz- 
ing. If we weren’t chained, she thought, we might 
make a break for it. 

A sound turned her from the window. Willie was 
sobbing; softly, quietly as possible, as though his 
heart would break. It was a sorry sound to be going 
with. 

The older man spat on the floor. “Be a man, 
Willie,” he said sharply. Though his voice was harsh 
Peg saw Beazley’s hand patting young Willie’s shoul- 
der. She wondered for the first time what each could 
have done to bring him here. 

One of the guards wakened with a snort, glanced 
through the window, and shook his companion. 

“Wake up. We're gettin’ in to Colchester,” 

The second guard opened his eyes, stretched, put 
the pistol that had been lying beside him into its hol- 
ster. “Any you want to make water, ye do it here,” he 
said without looking at the prisoners. 

Beazley winked at Peg. “I'd say it’s time for a 
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stretch,” he said. “I could do with a piss. How about 
you, lass?” 

The wagon pulled up before the Colchester jail. 
Fresh horses were waiting. One guard took the mana- 
cled men outside, the other followed. For a moment 
Peg was alone. She tried to stand, but the chain held 
her down. She stretched her legs out; the new boots 
were stiff and her feet felt hot and sore. Through the 
window she watched the fresh horses being hitched. 
They were Suffolk grays; the kind her father had 
worked with. She remembered, as a child, taking his 
lunch to the field. He would put her on to the back 
of one of the great horses, where she would sit hap- 
pily while he ate his bread and cheese. At night, 
when the work was done, she would ride a horse, like 
a queen, to the trough and the stable. Her mind 
came back to the present. She felt flat, sad, and very 
much alone. 

The jail matron poked her head into the van. 

“Want to piss?” she asked, not unkindly. 

“Yes,” answered Peg. Anything to get her arm 
down. 

The woman produced keys, climbed the step and 
unlocked the chain. “They've got you tied high 
there,” she said. 

Peg’s arm fell to her side, pins and needles cours- 
ing through it as the blood returned. She followed 
the matron, outside, stumbling in her heavy boots. 

The yard was wet; a chill wind blew, riffing the 
puddles. This early breath of winter went through 
her serge jacket like a knife. 

Their needs attended to, the prisoners were given 
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a mug of soup. It was greasy, but hot, and Peg swal- 
lowed it all. She was hungry, for she had eaten no 
breakfast. 

When Peg was escorted back to the prison wagon, 
the Matron spoke to the guard; when he locked her 
into place this time he was more careful; the chain 
length allowed her arm to move freely. 

“Thank you,” whispered Peg. 

“Should have told me,” said the guard sharply. 

Out they rolled; through Colchester, back onto the 
London road. The way seemed endless. 

“Where do we kip down this night?” Beazley 
asked, 

“Ye sleep at Newgate,” the guard answered. “We 
make Portsmouth tomorrow.” 

Beazley chuckled. “Newgate!” He looked at Peg. 
“Know it lass?” 

Peg shook her head. “Maybe. They took me to a 
jail in London once, for a day—” she recalled the day 
she had ridden in with Beauty. 

“Oho!” grinned Beazley. “So ye worked that town, 
too.” 

Peg looked at him, wondering. She could not un- 
derstand what he meant. 

“What's yer line, lass, the usual?” He leered at her. 

Peg pulled herself back into her corner. “I stole a 
horse,” she answered sharply. “That’s all I ever 
done.” 

Beazley’s tufted brows shot up. “Hmm!” 

Willie, who had been silent until now, looked 
across Beazley at Peg. “They say I stole a sheep,” he 
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whispered. “I never stole it. I never stole nothin’ in 
all my life.” His head went down again. 

“T betcha!” laughed Davey, the guard. 

It was black night when they rolled into London. 
Peg had fallen asleep, and was awakened by someone 
shaking her roughly. “Wake up. Step lively!” 

Her arm was unlocked. She stumbled down the 
van step into the prison yard. There were other wag- 
ons; more people; they were standing in queues, some 
in chains, all wearing the same prison , 

Peg was put into a line of women; followed them 
through a doorway, down a corridor. Here a blanket 
was tossed at her, and a red-coated guard said, “Bed 
up on the straw.” 

The floor of the corridor was covered with a layer 
of broken and trampled straw. Without thinking, 
without even looking at her neighbors, Peg got down 
on the floor, spread the blanket around her, and went 
back to sleep. 


Chapter Seventeen 


THE convicts were taken to Portsmouth in a convoy; 
mounted soldiers rode before and after the wagons, 
In Peg’s wagon there were placed several additional 
prisoners, three of them women, all wearing identical 
linen caps, brown serge jackets, heavy boots peeping 
out from under their petticoats. 

Two of the women were middle aged; one with a 
round face that should have been merry, but wore a 
look of intense sadness; this pursed up what might 
have been a smiling mouth; her eyes were surround- 
ed by laughter lines, but tears dripped from them, 
rolling down plump cheeks unheeded. She kept pull- 
ing at the fingers of her careworn hands, swollen 
knuckles popping with constant clicks. She was 
ironed next to Peg, but though Peg looked at her 
with interest, the woman never turned her head, she 
stared blankly at nothing. 

Beyond her sat a laughing wench, her coarse young 
face topped by the stiff linen cap, which she wore 
with a jaunty air, light brown hair straggled down 
her cheeks, caught into the bands that tied the cap 
under her chin, She seemed to be taking the journey 
as a lark, looking over the male prisoners on the op- 
posite bench with a merry eye. 

There was only one guard in the van now, for the 
outriders would ensure no escape from this convoy, 

lll 
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Saddest of all the newcomers was a woman with a 
child in her arms. She held the babe in a bit of tat- 
tered blanket. While she fed it the babe was still; but 
when she took it from the breast it cried unceasingly. 

- ‘The wagons rolled out of the prison yard in Lon- 
don as the dawn was breaking. Each convict had been 
given a bowl of soup and a crust of bread before 
boarding. Some of the prisoners brought the bread 
with them, and chewed at it as they rode; one old 
man without teeth, sitting across from Peg, mumbled 
it through his gums. 

Beazley looked across at Peg. “Well, lass,” he said; 
“here we go again.” 

Willie Cash, seated beside Beazley, looked better 
today; he held his head up, and did not seem so de- 
jected. 

Peg still retained the corner seat, but her left arm 
was fastened to it by a longer chain, and her right 
hand was now linked to that of the sad woman seated 
beside her. Most of the prisoners fell asleep soon af- 
ter the journey began, their bodies jolting against 
each other as the wheels bumped along the rutted 
road. It wasn’t until the first stop for fresh horses had 
broken the trip, that some tried conversation. 

Peg turned to the woman beside her and said 
softly, “Don’t grieve so; t’'won’t help ye none.” 

For the first time the middle-aged matron looked 
at Peg. “T’isn’t for me,” she said bleakly. ““What'll my 
Johnnie do; and the twins. I’ve left the family entire 
and no one to take aholt of ’em.” She turned her 
head, and without raising her hand to wipe the tears, 
began to sob softly. 
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The baby set up its crying again. The old man 
without teeth spat. “Shut up!” he cried. “Strangle the 
brat!” 

The mother spat back at him. “Damn you for an 
old scoundrel,” she said viciously. Then she opened 
her breast again to the babe, and began to croon to it. 

The day rolled on interminably. It was punctuated 
by the stopping for fresh horses, for prison victuals of 
watery stew and dry bread, for brief periods of being 
allowed outside to relieve themselves. 

Peg could feel her feet swelling inside the stiff new 
boots. Her back ached, and the iron on her wrists was 
hot and heavy. The screaming of the child became a 
nightmare. If yesterday had been bad, today was in- 
tolerable. When she felt she could bear no more, Peg 
fell asleep. She was awakened by the stopping of the 
wagon. 

The door opened. A guard screamed, “Portsmouth! 
Up everybody! Bring ‘em out Davel” 

It was another dawn, gray and cold with mist roll- 
ing in from the sea. Peg, stumbling outside, felt the 
wind bite through her shoddy jacket; she could 
barely stand on her swollen feet; her muscles ached. 
Too miserable to care about her surroundings, she 

* stood head down staring at the muddy platform on 
which they were grouped, anonymous brown women, 
men in blue kersey coats and black woollen caps; all 
sagging with fatigue. Soldiers moved through their 
tanks, separating men from the women. 

“This one’s for the Barwell,” cried one, clutching 
Peg by the arm. She was dragged to a new group, 
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chained to a woman standing in a line, a nonentity in 
a brown serge jacket who never bothered to look up 
as the manacle shot home. Mist swirled around them 
in the half light, soaking their petticoats. 

“Move!” 

The long file went down the quay. Peg stumbled 
along, pulled by her chain. She staggered up a gang- 
plank; then she was aboard a ship and still moving 
forward. She heard a guard shouting, but could not 
understand what he said. She followed the chain, and 
the woman ahead of her. The woman disappeared 
down a hatch; pulled like a puppet, Peg followed, 
down a ladder into the hold. It was dark down here, 
lighted only by the day through the hatch, and two 
lanterns held by other red-coated guards. 

“Move on—Move on—” 

‘Peg felt the irons released; the chains dropped 
from her wrists. 

“Onto a bunk. Five to a bunk.” 

She was herded down a narrow lane; broad shelves 
called bunks stretched on either side. 

“Come on, luv.” Someone took her arm. “Lie here 
with us.” 

Peg was pulled onto a shelf. She fell back. Every- 
thing blacked out. 

When she recovered consciousness, someone was 
holding a mug to Peg’s lips. 

“Drink it up, luv, t’will revive ye.” Peg supped at 
the water. She felt a throbbing pain, and looked 
down. “Ouch!” 
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“Tis yer feet, girl. We got the boots off, but it'll be 
a time afore ye gets them on again.” 

Peg looked into the face of the woman bending 
over her. White face, black hair, sharp black eyes. 
“Ye'’ve had a sorry journey by the look of ye,” said 
the woman. Her voice was soft and deep, with a 
husky quality to it. “I’m Lizbeth Killett; come here 
two days ago from Newgate. I know what ye’ve been 
through.” 

“Oh,” sighed Peg. “Peg Catchpole; from Ipswich. 
We been two days and nights on the road.” 

“Really now. Had a brother went to Ipswich. 
T’was long ago. Can ye sit up? We'll get ye out of the 
jacket and petticoats; they're damp with the sea 
mist.” 

With an effort Peg raised herself, and the women 
began to undress her; one held out a rough gray 
blanket, and the others wrapped it around the girl. 
Peg felt now that she was shivering so much her 
teeth chattered. 

“Make some tea, Hattie,” said Elizabeth Killett. 


Chapter Eighteen 


Tuey were coming in to Rio. 

Peg Catchpole, helping Mad Rose scrub the cor- 
ridor between the bunks, listened to the sounds 
above her; feet running on the deck, men shouting. 
The hold was hot and smelled stale; a mixed odor of 
unwashed bodies, cooked food, bugs, rats and mould. 
She longed for the moment when they would be 
called up the ladder to take the daily airing. 

Mad Rose seemed unconcerned, but though she 
scrubbed with a will, she kept her eyes posted on the 
iron grille that separated this woman’s prison from 
the rest of the hold. A soldier in a red coat sat against 
the bars, on a stool; the sun shining through the open 
hatch above surrounded him with a pool of light. 
Poor Rose could not keep her eyes from any man. 
This was part of her madness. Even now her head 
was shaved, showing knobs on a bony skull. She had 
been caught in the men’s quarters one night, and af- 
ter a day on deck in the stocks had had her head 
shaved on Captain’s orders. Her head was a queer 
shape, it looked like a misshapen egg with the small 
nose and tiny blue eyes painted on it. The Guard 
who had taken a bribe to smuggle Rose from the 
women’s to the men’s prison had been given twenty 
lashes, and was still in irons. 

In spite of the threat of punishment, there was still 
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a steady trickle of women into the men’s prison or 
into the seamen’s quarters. Peg’s good friend Lizbeth 
Killett was missing from Peg’s side one night, and she 
knew, without being told, where Lizbeth had gone; 
but Peg felt no desire to join her friend in the search 
for release and entertainment. 

About a month ago the Barwell had stopped for 
water at Port Praya in the Cape Verde Islands. The 
vessel had been anchored there for twenty-four 
hours, and though irons were put on all prisoners, it 
did not prevent them from getting rum aboard. That 
night the seamen joined the prisoners in a great 
party. When it was over, poor Hannah Brown, who 
slept in the bunk across from Peg, had fallen down 
the ladder into the hold and broken three ribs, She 
still groaned when she tried to roll over in the night. 

The ship had, in its own way, become a little 
world for those aboard her. It was an organized 
world, mapped out by the authorities. Women 
prisoners lay five to a bunk; and from each five the 
bedfellows chose a “matron”, who was empowered to 
draw their rations for each day. Eating and cooking 
utensils were stored under the bunks, and the cook- 
ing was done in the living space before the iron bars. 

Lizbeth Killett was matron of the bunk onto which 
she had pulled Peg Catchpole. Lizbeth was a kindly 
woman, a street singer and prostitute, who had sup- 
ported an invalid husband and two children, a family 
she was trying now to forget. 

There were thirty women on board the Barwell, 
six bunks, three to each side of the corridor, five 
women to a bunk. In front of the corridor and the 
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bunks was the living space, the open room where 
they cooked, ate, and gossiped, spending time too 
chattering to the soldiers who stood guard on the 
other side of the iron bars separating this end of the 
hold from the rest of the ship. 

The men’s prison was much longer and larger, 
with sleeping space for more than two hundred men; 
but a great spread of darkness lay between the men’s 
and women’s quarters. Only during exercise periods 
on deck did they glimpse each other, legally. Deck 
was reached from each prison by a ladder let down 
into the hold. The ladders were pulled up, and the 
hatches closed and sealed at night. Light and air 
came through these open hatches, and through grilles 
set into the deck above, but that was little air for the 
almost three hundred human beings who lived in the 
semi-darkness; and the stench of the holds grew 
worse as the weeks passed. 

For the first two weeks of the voyage all prisoners 
wore irons; but when the ship was well at sea the 
Captain had ordered chains removed, and there was 
a greater amount of freedom allowed, even in the 
hours on deck. Only when they neared a port were 
the irons replaced. 

Peg, having heard the rumor that the ship was 
nearing their next port of Rio de Janeiro, hoped 
their daily turn on deck would begin before land was 
sighted, and the manacles put on. 

The weather was too hot for irons. Passing through 
the equator had been a period of intense suffering. 
Kitty, the laughing girl who had traveled in the 
prison wagon with Peg, from Newgate, had died in 
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the heat. No one would venture to say how many 
other bodies had been thrown overboard from the 
men’s end of the hold. 

Peg, sitting back on her heels, watched a soldier in 
a red coat coming down the ladder. His shadow 
caused the light to change, and the other women 
looked up with interest. Lifting the butt of his mus- 
ket, the soldier dragged it across the iron bars of the 
prison. 

“Killett!” he roared. “Lizbeth Killett!” 

Killett, who had been sitting in a corner, stood up. 

“Here!” said the Guard. “You’re wanted; up 
above.” 

All the women stood to watch. Anything out of 
routine was an event. Peg and Rose stopped scrub- 
bing. Peg threw her floor cloth into the pail, nodded 
at Rose, and they went to join the others. 

The Guard unlocked the gate; Killett went 
through and up the ladder. 

Peg walked to the barrier, the scrub pail in her 
hand. “Kin I empty this?” she asked the man on the 
stool, 

“Leave it. It'll come up with the slops.” 

Peg looked up the ladder. “Where'd they take 
Lizbeth?” 

The Guard shrugged. “Captain wants her. Dunno 
what fer.” 

Peg rejoined the other women. Everyone was 
silent, everyone wondering what might be happening 
to Lizbeth; each believing that nothing good could 
ever happen to any one of them. Only Mad Rose 
kept asking questions, and giggling as she went from 
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one to the other, asking: “Think they've caught "er 
with a man? Is Killett goin’ to swing? D’ya think Kil- 
lett’s gettin’ ’ers?” 

Peg took the crazed girl’s hand. “Quiet, Rose,” she 
said softly. “Lizbeth will be back. She’s gone on deck 
to see about the rations.” 

That could be true, of course; for Killett, as bunk 
matron, was in charge of rations for five women of 
the group. But this was not ration time. 

Lizbeth Killett was not long gone. She came down 
the ladder alone, and the gate was opened to let her 
back into the prison. 

In the half light Peg watched her friend; she could 
not see her features clearly, but Lizbeth’s voice was 
steady, as she called, “Peg! Peg Catchpole!” 

Peg went to her. “What's up, Lizbeth?” 

Killett put out her hand. “T’is fine, Peg. Ye’ve a 
great chance to breathe some air. Captain needs ye 
fer cleanin’ his quarters. Cabin boy’s down with fe- 
ver, an’ one of us is to help. Ye'll do fine.” 

The other women crowded around, curious. 

“Why Peg?” asked Ann Curran, a lean woman 
from Bunk number two, convicted of stealing linen 
from a clothes line. 

“Cause he wouldn’t take me,” said Killett belliger- 
ently. “If any one of ye wants to make a word against 
it, ye kin do so now. But Peg it is gets the job.” 
“Why not you, Lizbeth?” asked Peg. “He sent fer 
Killett sniffed. ““That he did, till he knew the work 
I'd been in. Scared of the pox he is. Like I’d give it to 
him!” she snorted again. “Peg here gits the job cause 
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she was house help, and is in for horse stealing and 
naught else,” 

The women sighed, and went back to their cor- 
ners, shuffling without purpose. 

Peg’s heart thumped with joy. “Oh Lizbeth, ye’re 
good to me!” 

Lizbeth patted her arm. “Don’t take on so, Peg; 
one of us had to git it, and if it couldn’t be me, 
ye're next.” 

“I’m sorry—fer you, that is——” 

“He that hath shipped the devil must make the 
best of him,” asserted Lizbeth. “That’s what me 
mother used to say. Now, Peg, girl, get ready. Is yer 
hair smooth. Git into the light so’s I kin see ye. Cap- 
tain’s real pertikler.” 

Peg moved to stand under the grille set into the 
upper deck. Killett smoothed the hair back from 
Peg’s face. “Good thing you keep it plaited,” she said. 
“Keeps out the nits and the snarls.” 

“I’d best wear me jacket,” said Peg. 

She went back to the bunk, tied the kerchief 
around her neck, felt the florin still tied in the cor- 
ner, and tucked that corner down between her 
breasts. With a bit of broken comb she smoothed her 
hair. She smoothed down her petticoats, and put on 
the hot jacket. Her feet were bare, but the thought 
of putting on the boots and the unwashed stockings 
was impossible. She pulled up her skirts, looked at 
her feet; they were well shaped, with a slim strong 
ankle. She went to the scrub pail and dabbled them 
in the water, drying them off on her blanket. 

“That'll do,” she said. 
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Another man came down the ladder. Peg recog- 
nized him, a ship’s junior officer, Ensign George 
Bond. He often eyed the women exercising on the 
deck, and had one night smuggled Mad Rose into his 
quarters. 

Bond ran down the ladder swiftly and came to the 
gate. “Peg Catchpole,” he called. “Woman here 
named Peg Catchpole.” 

“That’s yer summons,” said Lizbeth. “Off ye go to 
meet the Captain, and good luck.” Walking with Peg 
to the gate she muttered, “Another sayin’ of me 
mother’s, Peg, might do ye good to remember. She'd 
say, “T’is a bold mouse that nestles in the cat’s ear.’ So 
take heed, and mind yer luck!” j 

Peg squeezed Lizbeth’s hand, went through the 
gate, and followed Ensign Bond up the ladder into 
the sunlight. 





Chapter Nineteen 


CAPTAIN JOHN CAMERON, dressed in a deep-cuffed coat 
and tight breeches, put his three-cornered hat under 
his arm, and wiped the perspiration from his brow 
with a rumpled handkerchief. This was no day in 
which to wear full dress, He paced the poop deck, 
looking anxiously below. When he saw the Ship’s 
Surgeon, Mr. Sharpe, crossing to the ladder, he went 
to meet him. 

“What d’ya think?” he asked swiftly. 

Surgeon Sharpe, wearing only a linen shirt tucked 
into his breeches, frowned as he came up to the Cap- 
tain. He shook his head. “Not good,” he said. 
“There’s absolutely no draft, and the air is so putrid 
it breeds sickness. Three of the men won’t last the 
day.” 

“Jail fever’s the last thing I want aboard my ship,” 
said the Captain grimly. “They're in an ugly mood, 
but we'll have to let them up the ladder.” 

“You'd be wise to do so, sir,” said the surgeon, 
mopping his brow with a dirty handkerchief. 

They walked to the side of the ship to look toward 
the horizon, where a dark line indicated land and 
Rio de Janeiro. Here, within easy distance of the 
port, the Barwell had run into dead calm. For five 
days now, sails idle, the ship and its convict cargo had 
been simmering in the torrid heat. 
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“We'd be there in no time if the Lord would send 
us a bit of a blow,” remarked the Captain. “Nobody 
in our unholy cargo is apt to have any communica- 
tion with Him, and I doubt my own prayers are 
worth the breath it takes. I’d best call the Comman- 
dant and have the convicts brought up.” 

“The irons will be hot and heavy,” suggested Mr. — 
Sharpe. “Think you could let them move free?” 

“T’d say so. This damned coat of mine is heavy 
enough; I'd hate to have a fellow man suffer more. 
Not much chance anyone getting away from here; 
there are plenty of sharks about to enforce the rules.” 

Peg Catchpole came up the ladder as the two men 
turned from the bulwarks. The deck was hot under 
her bare feet; she had tied her kerchief loosely over 
her worn shift, and wore no jacket today; but her 
petticoats hung hot and heavy around her. She saw 
the Captain and the surgeon looking at her. 

“Morning, sirs,” she bobbed a swift curtsy. “I’ve 
come to do the cabin.” 

Mr. Sharpe looked at her with interest, at the pale 
cheeks, the deep-set eyes circled with purple shadows, 
“Are you feeling alright, lass?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Peg quickly. “I’m well, sir. 
Not ailing. But there’s two in our quarters is in poor — 
shape——” she hesitated for a moment. 

“Yes, yes,” cut in the Captain briskly. “They'll be 
looked after. Go about your work.” 

Peg bobbed her head again, and walked toward 
the Captain’s quarters. As she reached the door he 
called after her. “Everybody comes on deck in half an 
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hour; you may stay up when you're through your 
work.” 

Peg’s face lighted with relief. “Oh, thank you, sir, 
thank you.” 

The Captain’s cabin was cooler than the deck; out 
of the sun, with what little breeze there was coming 
through two open ports. Young Tom the Boot was 
sitting on a stool as Peg entered, one of the Captain’s 
shoes on his knee, a rag in his hand. He lifted the rag 
in greeting. 

“Better up here than the hold, ain’t it, Peg?” 

“That it is,” answered Peg. “T’is murder on our 
side. But Captain says he’s lettin’ all up for an air- 
ing.” 

Young Tom resumed his work. “Your friend Willy 
is real bad,” he remarked. “Beazley’s lookin’ after 
him, an’ thinks he’ll pull through.” 

“It’s terrible; we got three as I don’t think will see 
the light of day again. They all come from that hulk, 
the Laurel. It wore their bodies down.” : 

Young Tom spat on the toe of the boot, and fol- 
lowed up with a grand swipe. “There!” he sighed 
with satisfaction. “You can see yer face in that, Cap- 
tain’s lucky to have me aboard.” He put the shoe into 
the cupboard, and picked up another. His convict 
trousers lopped around him like a skirt, the waist 
tied up with a bit of string, the legs cut short and 
rolled on his thin shanks. 

Ten-year-old Tom, a London bootblack, had been 
picked up for petty thieving, and was on a seven-year 
sentence. He lived in the men’s prison, but during 
the day was allowed up to polish the officers’ shoes. 
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He was a small, thin boy with quick, darting move- 
ment, His black eyes were sharp and keen. Nothing 
escaped him. An orphan, brought up on the city 
streets, he had learned to look after himself from the 
moment he could walk. 

Peg, making up the Captain's bed, smoothed the 
cool linen sheets with her roughened hands. She 
liked the feel of them. She took out her dusters and 
began to work on the paneled walls. A row of books 
fitted into a shelf beside the bed. Each book she took 
out carefully, and dusted. She opened the volumes, 
and leafed through them as she worked. The print 
fascinated her. 

“Here’s one book I'd like to read, Tom,” she said. 
“There was a man lived back home, called by the 
same name: Robinson Crusoe. I been told this story is 
about a real man who was castaway somewhere in 
these seas.” 

“Hereabouts?” 

“Where t’is warm,” said Peg. 

Tom stood on tiptoe to look at the book, over her 
shoulder. “Wish I could make out letters,” he said. 

“Might be I could teach you, if we’d a chance.” 

“How'd you learn, Peg?” asked Tom. 

“Used to take two young ‘uns to a school, and wait 
fer them. I listened as they was taught. T’isn’t hard 
once ye get the knack of it.” 

“Maybe,” began Tom, “Maybe we could—~” 

The door opened. Both turned to face the Captain. 
Tom rushed back to his corner. Peg, her pallid face 
glowing with shame, closed the book, dusted it and 
replaced it on the shelf. 
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“Just a minute,” said the Captain. “‘What’s that?” 

“This book, sir? Cleaning it off, I were.” 

The Captain nodded. “‘What’s it called?” 

“Called?” 

“The name of it, girl.” 

Peg hesitantly answered. “T’is the Life and 
Strange Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe 
of York, Mariner, that’s what’s writ on the cover.” 

“So you read! What’s your name, again?” 

“Peg. Peg Catchpole.” 

Cameron nodded. “Catchpole. Horse stealing. Do 
you have books, Peg?” 

Peg laughed. “Me, sir? Oh no, never had a book.” 

The Captain looked at her with curiosity. “Would 
you like to read that book, Peg?” 

“Would I—oh——” She stopped, astounded. 

The Captain laughed. “Take the book and read it 
when you're on deck. Not in the hold, I don’t want 
you taking it down there.” 

Peg’s face lighted up. “You mean it, sir?” 

“OF course,” he answered brusquely. “Read it to 
Tom here; t’is a good book for a boy to hear.” 

Tom glowed; his sharp eyes snapped. “Please Cap- 
tain, sir, could she teach me letters, too? She would, 
wouldn’t ye, Peg?” 

Peg nodded. 

The Captain shrugged. “Just as you like.” He 
crossed the room and put his hat on a tallboy. He 
turned, and before leaving the room said, “Mind you 
do your work well first,” then he went out. 

Peg and Tom went to work with a will; polishing, 
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scrubbing. They must finish before their hours of 
precious freedom would be gone. 

Someone came to the door. A tap became a loud 
knock. 

“T'll open,” said Peg. 

On the threshold stood Ensign George Bond, the 
man who, Peg knew, had one night smuggled Mad 
Rose to his quarters. 

“Lookin’ fer the Captain,” he said. “I see he’s not 
here.” He pushed past Peg, stepped into the room 
and closed the door behind him. 

“Captain’s just gone,” said Peg. She stood one bare 
foot on another, pulling at her dust rag. 

“What did ye call me?” asked Bond. He had a lop- 
sided face, a nose that had been broken, and a mouth 
pulled down at one corner. 

Peg caught her breath. “Sir,” she said awkwardly. 
“Captain’s just gone, sir.” 

Bond chuckled. “That’s better.” He stepped for- 
ward and Peg moved back. Bond put out a hand and 
caught her neckerchief. “Don’t run away. Catchpole, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir, Peg Catchpole’s my name.” 

“Pretty aloof for a bird in a cage; didn’t ye get 
my invitation one night?” 

Peg’s eyes went blank. “Invitation?” 

“Asked to a party ye were; seamen’s quarters. Ye 
didn’t turn up.” 

Peg shook her head. “Don’t know much about 
such, sir,” she said. 

“Well ye do now. Soon as we get to Rio and have 
some grog aboard, I’ll expect you, personal.” He put 
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out his arm and caught her around the waist. “In the 
meantime I'll take a kiss right now.” 

Peg squirmed, her head twisting away from him. 
Bond used his other arm to bring her brutally 
toward him. 

“Want me to go, sir?” piped Tom. He had been sit- 
ting quietly, unseen in his corner, 

Bond dropped Peg and wheeled around. “Christ! 
What you doing here!” 

“Captain’s orders, sir,” answered Tom brightly. “I 
do the boots. But if ye like, sir, I'll leave ye with Peg 
an’ tell Captain as ye were busy in the cabin.” 

The Ensign took a swipe at Tom. He ducked. Turn- 
ing on his heel Bond walked out, slamming the 
door behind him. 

Peg was trembling and laughing at the same time. 
“Yer a smart one, Tom! Thank ye fer the favor!” 

Tom grinnéd, and resumed his polishing. 
“Thought ye didn’t want him much.” 

“He'll have it in fer ye, Tom, I fear.” 

“Won't get me. I’m small, an’ I can skitter. Besides 
he’s a bad ’un. Real bad. I hear a lot down below.” 


They were part way through the “Life and Strange 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe of York, Mariner,” 
when the breeze sprang up that would blow the ship 
to Rio. 

“Below deck, all!” 

Peg ran to return the book to the Captain’s cabin, 
then scurried to join her companions down the lad- 
der into the prison. The ladders were pulled up, the 
hatches closed. 
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Sitting against the wall of the hold, the women 
heard the sails going up, flapping, gaining wind, 
straining on the stays. The women rolled with the 
ship, and even though the hold smelled of vomit and 
sweat and worse, they were happy to be moving 


The convicts had been aboard for more than sev- 
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Ryo was a short stay. Only long enough to put in 
water and fresh victuals, and to leave small cargo the 
ship had carried to the port. Those who had shore 
leave came back with local rum, and small kegs of it 
found their way to the convicts’ prison. 

While in port the prisoners were allowed on deck 
daily, for the heat below was stifling. They came up 
the ladder, gasping like fish in the fresh air, and 
moved like automatons, leg chains holding them fast 
to one another. Sightseers stood on shore watching 
the convicts’ parade, catcalling in Portuguese, an- 
swered with strong British oaths from the ironed 
men and women, The red-coated guards, sweating in 
their English jackets, paid little heed to either. 

Peg was chained to Lizbeth, and they shuffled in 
the perpetual circle, stepping over cordage, dragging 
the chains with them. It was hot, but the air was 
clean, and a small breeze dried the perspiration soak- 
ing their dirty, ragged clothing. 

“There’s to be a rout in the hold tonight,” whis- 
pered Lizbeth. “Word’s just got to me. Are you for 
it?” 

Peg thought, puckering her brows. She had 
changed considerably since cleaning the Captain’s 
cabin had allowed time and freedom on deck. 
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Without the continual presence of the other convicts 
she had felt more like herself, a person, not just a 
puppet to move when the strings pulled. Her mind 
had begun to operate on a new level. She no longer 
dwelt on the memory of Will Laud and what had 
been, and what was the immediate present like 
scrubbing the hold, helping Lizbeth with the rations, 
listening to the constant gossip, quarreling and specu- 
lation of the other worhen. She had begun to consider 
what might be going to happen; if there were a fu- 
ture for her; what the new land held! Reading the 
Captain’s book had helped, and teaching Tom his let- 
ters was a new joy. 

“Well, are ye comin’ with us?” prodded Lizbeth. 

Peg went on thinking, as they plodded the deck. 
More relief from the eternal monotony of the trip 
would be wonderful. She was curious too about the 
other convicts, the men whom she saw only briefly on 
deck. She would like to see Charlie Beazley again, 
and Will, who was said to have recovered from the 
fever. 

“I’m with you,” she finally answered. “Might as 
well. How safe is it?” 

“Safe as a church. Some of the men’s got money; 
they bribe the guards and they’re willin’ to take it. 
That fart Bond is ‘and in glove with them all; he 
gets the rum aboard.” 

Peg sniffed. “He’s a fellow I can’t abide, that 
Bond.” 

“He's useful,” suggested Lizbeth. 
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“T’is black az a zack!” muttered Jane Cordray from 
Somerset, hanging onto Peg’s skirts as they followed 
the leader through the hold of the ship. The leader 
carried a dark lantern projecting a pinpoint of light, 
a star leading them on. Each woman held the skirt of 
the one before her, and Lizbeth Killett, in the lead, 
clutched the tail of the red-coated guard who carried 
the lantern. The women convicts were on their way 
to the other end of the hold, where the great after- 
Rio party was in progress. 

The crocodile of women came to a wall of barrels 
and crates, rounded it successfully, and the men’s 
prison, shining like a galaxy with candles and horn 
lanterns, spread out before them. 

Another redcoat leaned against the iron gates, ete 
in hand. “Got ’em, Billie?” 

“Twenty-two,” Billie answered. “Hannah’s ribs is 
sore, two others got the colic, and the rest got the fear 
of God in ‘em; but there’s some lively ones right be- 
hind me.” 

A muted roar came from the convicts behind the 
iron bars. “Here they come! Here’s the women! Pour 
out the rum!” 

They crowded to the gate, hanging onto the bars. 
Peg, third in line, hanging onto Mary Batty’s skirts, 
was suddenly frightened. She had never seen the 
men’s prison before. It stretched into infinite 
_ blackness, like a cavern, made deeper and darker by 
the pale light of the candles flickering in the fore- 

ground. To Peg the men were crowded like beasts 
_ behind the bars, waiting to grab them. She could see 
Sailors mixing with the prisoners; suddenly a face 
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showed clear in the half light, ram slopping-down a 
stubbled chin, eyes bleary. 

“Back! Back!” called the guard. “Get back or I 
can’t get the door open.” 

The men went back, the gate was unlocked. 
Lizbeth Killett led the way inside the gate, calling, 
“Come on! They won’t eat you!” 

“Not quite!” yelled a man making a lunge at 
Lizbeth. She laughed, and jumped aside, into the 
arms of another. 

“A drink first,” screamed Lizbeth. “Ain’t no party 
less ye give us a sup to go with it.” 

“For God’s sake, keep yer voices down,” cautioned 
the 

Peg found herself pulled through the gate into the 
convicts’ den. Arms seized her. Someone else 
snatched. 

“Peg, my girl!” With a sense of relief she saw that 
her new captor was her old companion Charlie 
Beazley. 

“Willie!” called Beazley. “We got Peg tonight, ig 

Willie, the sad-eyed lad, came pushing through. 
“Hello, Peg. Good to see ye.” His eyes were bright; 
he was animated, and slightly drunk. 

“Did ye bring yer pannikin?” Willie whispered. 

Peg handed it to him. Each woman had brought 
her own, for drinking vessels were at a premium. 
Hands reached out to grab at Peg, Beazley pushed 
them off. 

“Leave ’er alone, Matey, she’s our old friend.” 

Grumbling, the men went off in other directions. 
Peg could hear the women squealing, either with 
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fright, or joy; she wondered which. Willie pressed a 
mug into her hand. It slopped over, and the strong 
smell of rum hit her; she had never had rum. 

“Drink up, Peg,” said Beazley. “Over here, where 
we kin have a talk.” 

She lifted the pannikin to her mouth, sipped at it. 
She liked the flavor, sweet and rich; but it burned 
her throat. She coughed. 

Willie, hitting her on the back, said, “You'll git 
used to it, Peg. Took me a time, but you'll find it 
does ye good.” 

Beazley took one arm, Willie the other, and they 
pulled Peg through a crowd squatting on the floor, 
some asleep, some sitting morosely, tin cups raised. 
Against the wall the three sat on a pile of canvas. 
Beazley put one arm around Peg’s waist, Willie put 
his around her shoulders. Peg did not mind. There 
was a strong sense of comradeship between the three 
of them. Something she had not felt for a long time. 

“Ye were sick, Willie,” she said. 

“Aye,” replied Willie gravely, “If it ’adn’t been for 
Charlie I'd never have come out of it.” He saluted 
Beazley with his cup, and took another drain at it. 

“And you, Peg? How’ve you done? We hear ye’re 
up on deck more than most.” 

“I've got me a good job cleanin’ Captain’s cabin,” 
began Peg. 

A hand reached out, grabbed the front of Peg’s 
dress. “So there ye are, pretty Peg; I been lookin’ fer 
ye.” 

Peg, jerked to her feet, looked into the mean eyes 
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of George Bond. She bent her head and bit the fin- 
gers that were still inserted in her bodice. 

Bond screamed an oath; his other hand came up 
and hit Peg across the side of the head. Now Beazley 
and Will were on their feet. 

“Leave ’er alone—leave ‘er alone!” screamed Willie. 

Beazley took his arm. “Hush, lad; t’is Bond.” 

Bond stared at the two men and said viciously. 
“Right ye are; t’is Bond, as can have ye keel hauled if 
ye try fancy tricks. Out o’ my way—” still holding 
Peg, Bond swung an arm at them. 

Beazley ducked. “Sorry, Peg,” he said. He grabbed 
Willie and pulled him with him into the darkness. 

Bewildered, Peg stood held against Bond’s body; 
his bitten fingers still clutched her bodice; his free 
hand now came up and grabbed her roughly by the 
arm. “We'll be off to a corner where the traffic’s 
easier.” 

Bond pulled Peg, stumbling after him, into the 
depths of the prison. The noise of the party faded be- 
hind them. 

“Dear God,” breathed Peg. “Where be ye taking 
me?” 

“Ye'll find out,” said Bond softly. “And soon.” 
With that he stopped, and in a strong motion flung 
her down. Peg sprawled. There was a felt, a mattress, 
a pile of old canvas, something beneath her. She 
struggled to get up, but Bond was there on top of 
her, holding her down. Peg was a strong girl, 
toughened by physical labor, but Bond was stronger. 

“Fight!” he chuckled. “Fight, my beauty. I likes it 
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better that way.” He pinioned her arms, with one 
hand, and with his other hand pulled her skirts up 
over her thighs. Peg kicked. Bond laughed. 

“T'is no use,” he said. “Relax, my girl.” His hands 
explored between her thighs, reaching up, touching 
the places only Will Laud had known. 

Peg screamed. 

With one blow Bond knocked her head back. She 
could taste blood in her mouth. Now he was teaching 
into his own breeches, undoing the buttons of his 
codpiece. She struggled against him. 

“Now!” said George Bond. He jerked her apart, 
threw himself forward. 

Suddenly he screamed. 

Peg felt the man relax; with one swift movement 
she freed herself from beneath him, at the same time 
bringing up her knees hard between his legs. His 
scream became a low moan, and he rolled sideways. 

“Come on, Peg!” 

Peg, on her feet, followed the voice, away from 
that cursed place. A small hand reached out and 
pulled at her skirts. “It’s me, Tom. I stuck a knife in 
his buttocks, He won't be following. This way!” 

Tom brought Peg back to the pale candlelight and 
the sounds of the party. They threaded their way 
through men on the floor, men and women in em- 
brace, back to the iron bars and the gate to the hold. 
The guard on duty sat on the floor, his head back, 
snoring; a mug of rum was beside him; the gate was 
unlocked. 

Tom opened it, and Peg slid through after him, 
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She looked down the length of the hold, into the 
blackness, 

“How do I get back?” she whispered. 

“T’ll take ye,” said Tom. 

There was a dark lantern on the floor beside the 
sleeping guard. Tom picked it up. He opened it to a 
thin thread of light, and together they stumbled 
away from the gate, past the barrier of crates and 
kegs, down the long bowels of the ship to where a 
soldier sat, sleeping at the gate to the women’s jail. 
The guard was Billie, who had led the women to 
the men’s jail. With deft fingers Tom took the keys 
from Billie’s belt, unlocked the gate. 

“There y’are, Peg,” he whispered. “See ye tomor- 
tow.” 

Peg slipped through. Tom locked the gate, re- 
turned the keys to Billie’s belt, waved at Peg, and went 
back. Peg watched his pinpoint of lantern disappear 
into the blackness, then she turned, and felt her way 
to her own bunk. 

Emily, who had not joined the party, was asleep on 
it. The others had not returned. Peg fell onto the 
hard mattress, and lay there panting. 

“Thank God for Tom,” she thought. “Thank God 
for Tom.” She shut her eyes and prayed for sleep. 


When she opened them again, pale light was com- 


ing through the grille above, and Lizbeth Killett lay 
beside her, snoring. The women had returned. 

Peg rolled off the bunk. She stood up in her 
rumpled skirts. Her bodice was torn, and would need 
mending. She looked for the bucket; there was a 
little water in it, left from yesterday. She dipped the 
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end of her kerchief in the water, and began to wash 
herself, rubbing hard at those places explored by 
George Bond’s dirty fingers. Somehow _ felt she 
never would be clean again. 


Chapter Twenty-one 


Tuey had left Rio far behind. The days were 
pleasant, and, irons removed, the prisoners were al- 
lowed up twice a day to take their fill of the sun and 
fresh air. 

On this pleasant afternoon Peg and Tom, work 
done, came down from the poop deck to sit in their 
favorite place, the shade of the Jolly Boat. Peg held 
the book carefully. 

“Now, where were we?” she asked. 

Tom, leaning on her knees, said quickly. “T’is a 
tight place; remember? Crusoe and Friday just come 
on the men tied up—off a ship they was—and 
dumped; Robinson Crusoe asks what’s put ’em there, 
what they’re doin’.” 

Peg’s fingers ran down the open page. “Here it is— 
right here. The man sez—she began to read, “ ‘I was 
Commander of that ship; my men have mutinied 
against me; they have been hardly prevailed on not 
to murther me, and at last have set me ashore in this 
desolate place with my mate, the other passenger, 
where we are expected to perish, believing the place 
to be uninhabited, and know not yet what to think of 
1” 

“They were bad ’uns weren't they, Peg!” ex- 
claimed Tom. 

“Murderers!” cried Peg. “Now listen——” 
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Tom put his hand on the book. “Wait a bit, Peg.” 

She looked at him. “What is it?” 

Tom's sharp black eyes closed, as he thought; then 
he said softly, “Peg, I got something to tell ye; been 
on my mind.” 

Peg set down the book. “What’s wrong, Tom?” 

Tom put the book back into her hands. “Don’t 
stop; pretend to keep on readin’ whilst I talk to ye.” 

Peg turned a page. “Go on, what is it?” 

“You know what ye've just read, about mutineers 
leavin’ the Captain on Crusoe’s island——” 

“Well?” 

Tom leaned closer and whispered, “'There’s a plot 
aboard our ship—to do the same.” 

Peg almost dropped the book. 

“Don’t look so strange,” warned Tom. “Pretend to 
show me the letters; that'll make it easier.” 

He leaned over the book, tracing letters with his 
finger. At the same time he continued whispering. “I 
get around. They don’t see me when they talk. That 
Bond organized it. Tonight, they take the Cuddy 
Arms while the sailors are aloft; they'll murther the 
officers and take over.” 

Peg laughed. “The book’s going to your head, 
Tom. I don’t believe you.” 

Tom looked at her seriously, “T’is true, Peg.” 

“Tonight?” Peg was incredulous. 

“I'd told ye before, but only this morning did I 
hear time mentioned. Your Beazley wouldn’t join, 


_ but there’s about thirty others; some soldiers, too, 


What'll we do, Peg?” 
Peg looked across the deck. “I dunno,” she said, “I 
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dunno right off—” She was quiet. Tom watched her 
with his beady eyes. “What'll they do with us all?” 
she asked. 

“Bond says we go free. But Beazley don’t think we 
will. He thinks Bond’ll sell us somewhere.” 

“Sell us!” 

“I'm scared, Peg. Scared what Bond’ll do with you. 
Have you seen him since—that night?” 

Peg shook her head. “I don’t want to. What will 
they do with Captain, Tom?” 

“He’s to be murdered; with first mate. Bond’s to 
take over.” 

Peg shut the book. “We better do something, Tom. 
Captain's been good to us. Come.” Tom scrambled to 
his feet, and ran beside her. 

“Hi, Peg, where ye goin’?” It was Lizbeth Killett, 
rinsing her spare shift in a water pail. 

“Taking the book back to Captain. The sun good?” 

“I hate to go down,” answered Liz turning back to 
her washing. 

At the Captain’s door Peg looked at Tom, “Ye’ll 
have to tell all, Tom.” 

“I'm skeered,” said Tom. “If they finds out—” 

“I know. I'm skeered, too. Might be he won't be- 
lieve us.” 

She raised her hand to knock; the door suddenly 
opened and the Captain looked out at them. 

“What are you doing out here, mumbling?” 

“Sorry, sir,” said Peg. “It’s the book.” 

“T'll take it.” The Captain put out his hand. “En- 
joying it, Tom?” 

“Yes, sir. Thankee, sir.” 
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Book in hand the Captain prepared to close the 
door. Peg put her bare foot over the sill, “Please 
sir—” 

The Captain turned. 

“Can we come in? Something to tell.” 

The Captain frowned. Before he could speak Peg 
pushed Tom through the doorway and followed him 
into the cabin. She took the door out of the Captain’s 
hand and shut it quickly. She leaned against it, pant- 
ing. 

“Sorry, sir. The Ensign. I see him just comin’ up 
the deck.” - 

Captain Cameron looked at her sharply. ‘“‘What the 
devil’s that got to do with you barging in here——” 

“He mustn’t see us here, please Captain. Tell him, 
Tom.” 

Tom shivered, and clutched at Peg’s petticoats, “T 
dasn’t.” 

“Ye have to,” cried Peg. “T’is a plot, sir; like in the 
book. They plan to murder you an’ the officers, and 
take over the ship.” 

Cameron's face darkened. “Come over here,” he 
said. “Sit down. Now tell me——” 

There was a knock at the door. Peg took Tom’s 
hand in hers, 

“Yes? Who is it?” snapped Captain Cameron, 

“Ensign Bond on orders, sir.” 

The Captain gestured to Tom and Peg to stay still. 
He opened the door, and stood in the threshold, 
blocking Bond’s view. “What orders?” he asked. 

“Night watch, sir. Just to ask about night watch.” 
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“You know better than bother me with that, Bond. 
Go to Mr. James.” 

“Yes, sir, thank you, sir.” Bond tried to look over 
the Captain's shoulder, but the door was slammed in 
his face. 

“Now,” said the Captain. “What's this about?” 

Tremulously Peg and Tom told their story. 

When they had finished, the Captain walked to the 
porthole, and looked. Then he turned, and said, 
“The Cuddy Arms, you say, Tom?” 

Tom nodded. “When the sailors is aloft, sir, trim- 
ming the sails.” 

Captain Cameron paced the floor. “This night?” 

Tom nodded. He clung to Peg and began to shiver. 
The Captain looked at him sternly. “You're telling 
me the truth, Tom?” 

“Yes, sir. I swear to God.” 

The Captain nodded, “Alright, you two. Best get 
back to your quarters.” 

“But Captain——” both Tom and Peg were trem- 
bling. 

“Nothing to worry about,” said Captain Cameron. 
“If what you tell me is true, the rebels will be taken. 
Just go along and act as though nothing has hap- 
pened.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Peg. She bit her lip and looked at 
Tom. “We'll be alright, sir, won’t we? Me and Tom?” 

“Of course,” said the Captain, “Just don’t talk.” 

Tom took Peg’s hand, and squeezed it. He began 
to smile tremulously. “We'll be fine, Peg, sure we'll 
be fine.” 

The Captain went to the door, and looked out. 
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“No sign of Bond now, run along. And——” he added, 
“I’m grateful to you both.” 

The convicts were already descending the ladders 
for the night. Peg and Tom separated on the lower 
deck, and went to their hatches. Before she left him 
Peg whispered, “Keep yer heart up, Tom. No one 
knows. It’ll be fine.” 

There was little sleep for Peg that night; and Tom 
too tossed on the bundle of canvas he had taken as a 
bed. What was happening in the Cuddy Arms? 
Where were the mutineers? 

The next day, when the prisoners came on deck, 
Peg knew the outcome. Spread-eagled on the deck, 
half conscious in the noonday sun lay Ensign George 
Bond. He had been flogged, and the deck was slip- 
pery with blood. 

The rumors buzzed through the hold. Men missing 
in the convict prison were twenty in number. Flog- 
gings, another black hole, a wild story about a plot 
that had fizzled. Tom and Peg kept their mouths 
shut, and listened. 

Suddenly the gossip and the threat of mutiny van- 
ished; swallowed up by the threat of Cape Horn, 


Chapter Twenty-two 


THEY were on deck when the first storm broke. 

The days had been growing shorter, and the winds 
blowing off the ice of Antarctica were cold and miser- 
able. There was no sitting down now beside the Jolly 
Boat, reading books, but rather a brisk walk around 
the deck, when prisoners were allowed up. All the 
women wore brown jackets now, jackets that had 
been discarded during the hot and lazy days. The 
government clothes were shoddy, and the men in par- 
ticular were in dreary state; the kersey blues had 
parted at the seams, the duck trousers were ragged 
and were never intended for the cold weather the 
ship now encountered, 

On their seventy-sixth day at sea, the 5th of Febru- 
ary by the Captain’s calendar, Peg and Tom finished 
work in the Captain’s cabin and came down to the 
lower deck. Peg had put on stockings and boots, for it 
was now too cold for bare feet. Her toes hurt, and she 
limped to join Lizbeth and Hannah, who were walk- 
ing toward the forecastle, 

As she reached them-the cry came up, “All below! 
All below!” 

“We only came up a minute ago!” cried Lizbeth, 
“What's up?” 

Peg went into the line moving toward the ladder. 
As she went she saw that the day had suddenly grown 
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dark, as though the sun had gone down. To the 
south, and coming toward them, was a giant 
blackness, a great cloud heavy with wind and water. 

“Tis a storm,” cried Peg. “Lizbeth, t’is a storm.” 

Down they went into the black hold. The ladders 
were pulled up, the hatches fastened down. Above 
her Peg could hear commotion, feet slapping on the 
deck running to shouted orders, rope straining. Peg 
thought of the sailors climbing ratlines like monkeys, 
swaying in the cold wind high above an angry sea. 
She groped her way behind the iron bars to the pile 
of canvas placed against the side of the ship, a favor- 
ite resting place. 

No sooner had Peg and Lizbeth seated themselves 
than chaos broke loose. A battering ram hit the ship’s 
timbers with a blow like the blast of a cannon. It 
threw the women skittering off the canvas onto the 
floor. They could hear pannikins and kettles rolling 
around as the ship heeled over. The guard, fallen 
from his stool, picked himself from the floor by hang- 
ing onto the iron bars. 

“What's goin’ on up there!” he shouted. 

Two lanterns that had been lighted, and hung from 
hooks, crashed, and went out. 

They were down again, then up, groping in the 
dark. The ship reeled and rolled as tons of water 
were hurled against it. Water streamed through the 
open air vents, poured down from the deck above. 

“We'll be drowned!” screamed Hannah. 

The women began to cry and moan. Peg, clinging 
to the pile of canvas, tried to make some sense of the 
movement; it was more than the usual roll of the 
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ship, they were whirling, tossed in a roundabout. 
The noise was thunderous and terrifying. 

This was the first of the storms they were to meet. 
Gales surged round the toe of the South American 
continent, raging up from thé snow cap at the bottom 
of the world, sweeping everything that sought to pass 
from the Atlantic into the broad Pacific. It was as 
though a barrier stood between two worlds, and only 
man’s strength and courage could break through 
from ocean to ocean. 

Living in the hold at this time was the most terri- 
ble part of the convicts’ experiences. Grilles and 
hatches were covered over, but still tons of water roll- 
ing over the ship seeped through, until bunks and 
clothes were soaked. Trapped below, while the ship 
trembled and shook with the threat of death, they 
could do nothing, make no move in their own de- 
fense. At intervals the guard changed, and these men 
in red coats brought news of the world above, where 
the deck was covered with ice and snow, the yards 
frozen, the sail stiff as boards; the sailors worked with 
clothes soaked and frozen, hanging with numbed fin- 
gers to ropes of ice. 

In the intervals of comparative calm, and there 
were some when the ship rolled in a heavy swell, sit- 
ting out a fog, ice crunching against her bows, in 
these times double rations were brought below, so 
that on bad days hatches could remain unopened. 
The air was fetid, for grilles were covered, but the 
cold was so intense that women, huddled in their 
damp blankets, were glad to be forbidden access to 
the upper deck. Some were violently sick, and lay on 
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their bunks or on the floor throughout the whole tor- 
tured time. 

When the ship had passed the nadir of this storm- 
tossed world, the silence and lack of turbulence 
seemed unreal. When the covers came off the ventila- 
tors, and the hatch was opened, the prisoners stared 
at the spots of light with vacant eyes, trying to under- 
stand it was over, they had come through alive. Lad- 
ders were let down, and the convicts climbed from 
the bowels of the ship into the sunlight. 

Three women in Peg’s prison could not join them 
on deck. Hannah Brown, who had never been well 
since she had been put aboard from the hulk called 
the “Laurel”, was too ill to stand. Another girl 
named Cathy was too frightened to get off her bunk; 
and Mad Rose had broken a leg in the turmoil. 

Those who could climb, shook themselves, blinked 
in the fierce light, breathed the pure air, and then 
stumbled to the bulwarks. The ship was at anchor. It 
stood away from an unbelievable shore; a shore lined 
with trees and greenery. Small boats plied the inter- 
vening placid waters. 

“Is it Botany Bay?” whispered Lizbeth. 

Peg could hear the same question up and down the 
deck, filtering through the convicts. “Are we there? Is 
it the settlement?” They were avid to land. 

A seaman came down the deck. “Catchpole,” he 
called. “Peg Catchpole. Who's named Peg Catch- 
pole.” 

“Here!” Peg turned, 

“Captain wants to see ye in his cabin on poop deck. 
Step smart.” 
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Peg turned to Lizbeth with apprehension. “What's 
that for?” 

Lizbeth patted her arm. “His place is a mess, ye’ve 
been away so long. Wants to put ye to work.” 

The others watched as Peg picked her way over 
the cordage and the hatches, and climbed the stairs to 
the upper deck. The Captain’s cabin door was open, 
and he stood outside it; with him was Tom the Boot, 

“Ye wanted me, sir?” 

“Yes, Peg. I wanted to tell you and Tom about this 
island.” 

“Island, sir?” 

“Aye. What did ye think it?” 

“We'd hoped it was the settlement, sir; where ye’re 
takin’ us,” 

Captain Cameron laughed. “We won't be there for 
another sixty days at least. Come here with me.” 
Tom and Peg followed him to the side of the ship. 
The Captain pointed to the land. “This,” he said, “is 
the place where Robinson Crusoe spent his solitary 
years.” 

“Our Robinson Crusoe?” asked Tom. 

“Aye,” answered the Captain. “His real name was 
Alexander Selkirk. He lived on this island for many 

Tom and Peg stared open mouthed at the wonder- 
ful shore line. 

“Is he there now?” breathed Tom. “Him and Fri- 
day? Can we see ’em?” 

“No, Tom,” laughed the Captain. “That book was 
written a long time ago, and Alexander Selkirk has 
been dead these many years.” 


——————— 
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“T’is a beautiful place,” said Peg softly. “T’would 
be heaven to be cast ashore there.” 

The Captain shook his head. “Not too heavenly. 
T’is a home now for convicts like yourselves. This is- 
land belongs to a country called Chile; they keep 
their prisoners on it.” 

“Oh,” sighed Peg. Then she said, hesitantly, 
“Please sir, the place we're going to, will it be like 
this?” 

Captain Cameron frowned, and turned from the 
rail. “Not exactly, Peg. You'll find out soon enough. 
You’d best go back to the others now. I just wanted 
you and Tom to know about this island, Juan de Fer- 
nandez, and the book you’ve been reading.” 

Tom and Peg turned to the stair. ““Thank you, sir.” 

“One moment.” 

They stopped. 

“You haven't finished the book? I'll get it.” 

The Captain went to the cabin and came back with 
it; he gave it to Peg. “Now be off!” He went back to 
his cabin. 

Peg laughed. “Captain’s real good to us, Tom,” she 
said as they went down the steps. 

“I’m glad he wasn’t murdered,” said Tom. “But 
Peg, let’s not read now, let’s just go down and look at 
the island.” 


Chapter Twenty-three 


Tue Governor of New South Wales came into his 
outer office, his wig askew, mopping his forehead 
with a large silk handkerchief. 

“Damned hot for this time of year,” he remarked. 
He pushed the handkerchief into the deep cuff of his 
gold-braided coat. “Got the papers out for the Bar- 
well?” 

His secretary nodded to a file on the desk before 
him. “Ready, sir. The Land Agent’s in your office, 
waiting to see you.” 

The Governor, a large, florid man, was pleased. 
“Splendid! Bring me the papers before the ship 
docks.” He opened the door to his inner office, and 
greeted the man who turned toward him from the 
opened window. “Good to see you, John; when did 
you get in?” 

John Barry, dressed in riding coat and breeches, 
came toward the Governor with outstretched hand. 
“Rode in this morning. You seem very busy in the 
port.” 

“We're expecting the Barwell. She cleared in Ho- 
bart three days ago, and should come with the next 
tide. Sit down boy, how are things with you?” 

The Land Agent caught up an oak chair and — 
straddled it. He ran his strong brown hand through ~ 
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his own shock of sun-bleached hair, laughed and an- 
swered. “I’m fine, You owe me money!” : 

Ee do?” 

“Jim Bartlett took six hundred acres on the Mac- 
Quarrie, There’s a nice commission for me on that!” 

The Governor chuckled. “You'll be getting rich as 
Croesus. How’s the crop at Liberty Plains?” 

“Wheat's all in; looks pretty good. I got forty bush- 
els to the acre on the same seed last year, and it’s sell- 
ing at eight shillings right now.” 

“You’re too smart, my boy,” said the Governor. 
“Everything you touch turns out right.” . 

Barry laughed. He had sun wrinkles now, on ei- 
ther side of his deep-set blue eyes. “It costs money to 
make money,” he said. “As a matter of fact I need 
more help on the place, and it’s one reason I rode in. 
I heard there was a ship due.” 

The Governor glanced out of the window toward 
the water. “The Barwell has nearly three hundred 
convicts aboard; mostly men. We'll see what we can 
do for you.” 

“Ticket of leave men, sir, if you will.” 

“That’s damned silly, Barry. You'll have to pay 
them.” 

“I know,” answered Barry with a frown. “I just 
can’t get used to using a man like a work horse, and 
giving him no compensation. I’ll work my man, mind 
you,” he continued firmly, “but he gets real wages for 
it.” 

“Damn fool boy! Never make money that way. 
Take advantage of the system.” 

Barry laughed as he got up from his chair. “But 
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I’m making money. You say so yourself. I’m getting 
rich.” 

The Governor’s secretary tapped on the door, and 
opened it, “Sail’s been sighted, sir. Thought you'd 
like to see the papers before she drops anchor.” He 
put a file on the Governor's desk. 

“I’m on my way,” said Barry. “Shall I see you later 
then?” 

“At the sheds. In a short while. We'll find what 
help you need there.” Before Barry closed the door, 
he added, “come to dinner tonight, John, I'd like you — 
to meet Cameron, Master of the Barwell. He’s a great 
chap; always dines with me on the day he arrives. — 
Mary will be pleased to see you, too.” 

“Thank you sir, I'll be glad to come. By the way 
I’ve brought you a brace of black swan; I'll have my — 
man take them to the house. You might like to serve 


them tonight.” 


Eleanor Palmer sat beside her driver on the hard 
wagon seat. The driver was an aborigine named Pe- 
ter, who had worked for Mrs. Palmer on and off for 
several years. He wore a ragged shirt and trousers 
that had been forced on him, he retained, however, 
an ornamental quill pierced through the cartilage of © 
his nose, and his front tooth was missing, knocked 
out in the tribal coming of age ceremonies. 

The wagon wheels bounced and rolled over virgin 
soil; the road between the Foundlings Home, which 
Mrs, Palmer governed, and the Port was still to be 
built. But Peter and the old horse ambling between 
the shafts knew the way, and could cover it blindfold. 
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In the back of the wagon, four little girls, dressed in 
the dull blue uniform of Mrs. Palmer’s orphanage, 
bounded and giggled with excitement. Good behav- 
ior had won them this coveted trip to town. 

Mrs. Palmer surveyed the land with a practiced 
eye. “The grass is getting lush, Peter; we'd best get a 
pig at market today.” 

“Get one she have babies, missy; then we have 
small pig for dinner.” 

“Good idea.” Mrs. Palmer adjusted the stiff palm 
fiber hat that shaded her eyes; it sat, ludicrously, on 
top of a very frilly white mob cap that was tied under 
her chin. “I do hope I get a good girl,” she mused. 
“And clean.” She turned her head. “Not so much 
noise there, children; you’re too excited. You'll all be 
sick.” 

There was silence in the back for a minute, then 
the chattering began again. 

Mrs. Palmer, a plump, comfortable and kindly 
woman, without a strong sense of discipline, ignored 
the noise. She looked at the great trunks of the blue 
gum trees lining their route. “Good land here,” she 
muttered. “Always is where there's blue gum. Won- 
der it hasn’t been taken up?” 

They were descending now into the settlement of 
Port Jackson, a cluster of mud huts, tents and 
wooden shacks that would one day become the great 
city of Sydney. 

“I see the ship, missy,” said Peter, pointing. “Sails 
down. She is at rest.” 

“We'd better hurry now, Peter. Let’s get to the 
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shed before the best are picked over. I must see the 
Governor first and get some help.” 

Peter slapped the reins against the horse, and it be- 
gan to trot. Before long the wheels were moving in 
the ruts of a real road that ran through the settle- 


ment down to the cluster of buildings at the water- 
front. 


ati 





Chapter Twenty-four 


PEG CATCHPOLE was in turmoil. She stood on the deck 
of the Barwell, dressed in the ragged remains of her 
Government suit, draggled petticoats, shoddy, ill-fit- 
ting jacket, linen cap adjusted to keep some of the 
sun out of her eyes, She had combed her hair and 
braided it in two long plaits that fell down either 
side of her pale face. Her eyes, always large, seemed 
bigger than usual, deeper set, for she had lost much 
weight. She wore the heavy stockings and boots, and 
her ankle and wrist were manacled to Lizbeth Kil- 
lett. Peg stood in a long file of women, dressed as she 
was, smelling sour as she did, feeling as she did, ap- 
prehensive, terrified, staring out over the water to 
their promised land. 

Three days ago the Barwell had sailed into Van 
Diemen’s Land, stopping at a place called Hobart, 
where medical inspectors came aboard. Two men 
were removed from the ship at Hobart, one near to 
death, the other Ensign George Bond, who had been 
taken in chains to stay in Hobart’s secure prison until 
the Barwell would be ready to take him back to En- 
gland to stand trial. 

And now, after 176 days at sea, the convicts had ar- 
rived at Port Jackson. They stood on the deck, in 
manacled lines, waiting for the word to disembark. 

The women would go first. Behind them came 
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more than two hundred men, who had lived on the 
other side of the hold. Peg searched faces for those 
she knew, for Beazley and Willie and particularly for 
Tom. Tom she found. He was lost between two great 
hulking men, his little leg and wrist ironed to them. 
He waved his free hand, trying to attract her atten- 
tion. 

“Peg! Peg!” 

Peg shouted back, “Keep heart, Tom!” 

“Quiet!” shouted a soldier looking down the line. 

The sight of Tom helped Peg, he too was going 
into this unknown world; perhaps they could stay to- 
gether; perhaps God would let her be near someone 
she knew. Suddenly the ship that had been so 
noisome and horrible was revealed, like her prison 
cell, as home. To leave it and those she had known 
aboard was disaster. 

“Lizbeth,” Peg whispered. “I hope we can be to- 
gether, somehow.” 

Lizbeth sighed. Peg, looking at her strained face, 
suddenly realized the load Lizbeth carried. She had 
left a husband and two children in London, a family 
she would never see again, never know about. 
Lizbeth’s was a terrible break from her former life. 
She tried to smile at Peg, but said nothing. 

The line began to move. Down a ramp they went, 
onto the dock; and from there, march, march, march, 
making sure you lifted your foot, to coincide with the 
step of the person in front of you; march, march into 
a long wooden shed, out of the sun into dark shade. 
The wooden hall stretched long and thin on the 
waterfront. March, and then halt on command. 
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They were not alone in the shed. The convicts 
looked across at free folk on the other side of a 
wooden barrier. Men and women of the settlement 
stood there, with their children. It was as though this 
were a gala day. Some wore shade hats made of wo- 
ven fiber; some were in rags; others well dressed in 
coats and mantles for the weather was cool. Here and 
there was a black-faced man, something Peg had 
never seen. These must be the terrifying natives 
who, some convicts had said, lived on human flesh. 
All eyes were on the convict line. Fingers pointed. 

“Like we was animals, or at a cattle fair,” thought 
Peg. 

She saw Captain Cameron of the Barwell, dressed 
in his fine officer’s clothes, his wig on his head, a 
three-cornered hat beneath his arm. He was standing 
at a table near the top of the shed, talking to another 
well-dressed man; a soldier in a gold-braided coat 
with a red face and a well-fashioned wig. There was a 
woman, too, a chubby woman who looked comfort- 
able and well fed. She was dressed in a stone colored 
riding habit, and had a rough straw hat perched on 
an untidy head. She had children clinging to her. 

Some of the convicts were having irons removed. 
Peg saw Beazley going off, following a man in a 
sheepskin jacket. Peg waved, but he did not turn, he 
walked with his head down. She could see no sign of 
Beazley's friend Willie. Perhaps he too had been 
taken, 

Someone shouted, “Women off to Paramatta, over 
here.” 

“Paramatta?” asked Lizbeth. ““What’s that?” 
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“T’is the factory for women; government works,” 
came a whisper up the line. “That's where we'll all 


The women began to move forward, chains clank- 


ing. 

A soldier cried, “Halt.” They stopped. Someone 
came to Peg, reached down, took the chain off her 
ankle and wrist. “Step out!” 

Peg swallowed hard. “Where ye taking me?” 

The guard did not answer. 

“Good-bye, Peg,” whispered Lizbeth. “Good luck 
to ye.” 

“Good-bye, Lizbeth,” said Peg, close to tears. 

The guard took her roughly by the arm. “This 
way.” 

Peg walked beside him, fearfully. Her eyes went 
back to where Captain Cameron had been standing. 
He was still there, now in conversation with a very 
tall man, with hair bleached the color of ripe corn. 
Something about the man’s size and attitude made 
Peg catch her breath, he reminded her of the John 
Barry she once had known; but this man seemed tall- 
er, broader. He was turned from her, and she could 
not see his features. 

The guard pushed Peg through the crowd to the 
edge of the shed, where someone stood waiting. It 
was the chubby woman who had been with Captain 
Cameron. The four children, all in drab blue dresses 
and white caps, stood with her. Behind them was a 
black man with something stuck through his nose. 

“Here she is,” said the soldier. He pushed Peg for- 
ward. 
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“Welcome,” said the woman cheerily. “I’m Mrs. 
Palmer. You're to work for me. Captain Cameron 
tells me you’re honest enough, and a good cleaner. 
And I hope you’ve a fondness for children.” She 
looked down at the four little girls as she spoke. 

Peg sighed. Everything was moving too quickly. 
She felt her knees grow weak. ; sy 

“What's the matter, girl?” asked Mrs. Palmer. “You 
look ill. Peter, find a stool. We'll take her out of 
here. Too many people.” 

She took Peg by the arm and helped her out of 
doors. Peter, the black man, found a wooden box, 

“Sit missy,” he pushed her onto it. Peg sat down 
gladly. 

“Sorry,” she whispered. She put her hand to her 
eyes. “Shouldn’t ought to have done that. It’s just— 
we been standing a long time.” 

“That's alright, girl. Now what do we call you? 
The Captain failed to tell me your name.” 

“Peg. Peg Catchpole, ma’am.” 

“You look rather peaked, Peg, and your clothes are 
a mess. I hope you’re alright; no sickness?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am. I’m very healthy. Never a day 
sick in my life.” 

“Well, I’m glad of that,” said Mrs. Palmer. “We've 
sixty children to look after, and the Lord knows I 
don’t want to bring them an illness.” 

“Sixty!” Peg looked at her. 

“Sixty-one to be exact,” replied Mrs. Palmer. She 
put her arms around the children clinging to her 
skirts. “’They’re not all angels, but we manage, don’t 
we, children?” 
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The little girls nodded their bonnets, and contin- 
ued to stare wide eyed at Peg. 

Peg smiled at them. “I like children,” she said. 
“There was a little boy on the boat, named Tom; we 
got to be good friends.” Her heart sank. What had 
happened to Tom? Little, ten-year-old Tom brought 
like a hardened criminal to this unknown country. 

“Here she is!” The big man with the red face and 
well-kept wig came through the grass. “Here she is,” 
he repeated, and waved at Mrs. Palmer. Following 
him came Captain Cameron. “You've found her, Mrs. 
Palmer.” 

“Yes, thank you, sir,” answered Mrs. Palmer. “She 
was a bit weak after the ordeal, so we came out to let 
her rest.” 

Captain Cameron came up to Peg. “Well, Peg,” he 
said. “I just wanted to make sure you’d met Mrs, Pal- 
mer, and that you’re installed. The Governor here 
has been very helpful in finding the place for you.” 

Peg stood up. “Thank you, Captain. Thank you, 
sir. T’was good of you.” 

“I’ve given your thirty pounds to the Governor,” 
continued Captain Cameron, 

“My thirty pounds?” 

“Have you forgotten? It was given me in London, 
to hold for you. A Doctor, I think it was.” 

“Dr. Stebbing!” Peg remembered. “Oh thank you, 
sir, very much.” 

The Governor handed her a piece of paper. “I’ve 
put the money away for you, girl,” he said. “When 
you’ve served your time you'll no doubt need it. Now 
Mrs. Palmer and the Government looks after you, so 
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you've no need for money. This is your receipt. Put 
it away.” 

Peg took the paper diffidently. “Thank you, sir.” 
She looked at the Captain. “Please, Captain, would it 
help if I was to give some of this to Tom? Tom’s 
small, and he won’t be able to work like the men; 
maybe money would help——” 

Cameron smiled. “You're a good girl, Peg, and 
you've been a good friend to Tom. You'll be glad to 
know the Governor’s found him a post up country 
with a friend of his. He’ll learn a trade; he'll be a 
sheep herder.” 

Peg relaxed. “I’m glad. Thank you again, sir.” 

“Would you like to see Tom before you leave?” 
asked the Captain. “If Mrs. Palmer can spare you a 
moment.” 

“We've time to put in,” answered Mrs. Palmer. 
“T’ve a pig to buy at the market.” 

“T’will take only a few minutes,” said the Captain. 
“They're still in the shed?” He looked at the Gover- 
nor. 

The Governor nodded. “John’s having dinner with 
us tonight, so they'll be around for some time.” 

Captain Cameron smiled at Mrs. Palmer. “I'll take 
Peg then, and bring her back in ten minutes.” 

Peg followed the Captain into the shed. 

“I think it’s a good place for you, Peg,” said the 
Captain softly, “I’ve told the Governor how you and 
Tom warned me about the mutiny. I’m grateful for 
that. The Governor has promised to keep an eye out 
for you. Just be good, and do what you're told, and 
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the time will pass, Mrs. Palmer seems a reasonable 
woman.” 

At the far end of the shed, near the table, Peg saw 
Tom. Beside him stood a black man dressed in 
tagged clothes. The shackles were off Tom’s hands 
and feet. His face brightened when he saw Peg ap- 
proaching. In his ragged jacket and turned-up 
trousers he looked like a small waif. 

The black man said to the Captain, “You want 
Master John? He go to market. I get him.” 

“No, don’t bother,” replied the Captain. “I'll see 
him tonight. I’ve brought a friend of Tom’s to talk to 
him.” 

Tom grinned at Peg, happily. 

“Well,” she said. “I hear you're going to bea shep- 
herd.” 

“With a good master,” said Tom. “Least I think 
he’s so; and this black here, he’s not bad either. He’s 
like Friday, What of you, Peg?” 

“T’m fine, I’m to be in a home with more than sixty 
children!” 

Tom whistled through his teeth. “Blimey! That'll 
keep ye busy!” 

Peg laughed. “It will.” She glanced around. Cap- 
tain Cameron had removed himself from their hear- 
ing; the black man was sitting on a block of wood ex- 
amining his hands. 

“Tom,” said Peg softly. “I’ve somethin’ for ye; 
keep it close, and if ye come on hard times ye can sell 
it for money and be helped.” She took the string 
from round her neck; from it dangled the golden 
heart Will Laud had sent her long ago. 
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Tom looked at the trinket, mouth and eyes wide. 


“Peg!” he whispered. “That’s something! Who’s goin’ 


to believe I didn’t steal it!” 

Peg put the string around his neck; she tucked the 
heart down into his shirt. “Don’t show it. Keep it 
there, and don’t let anyone see it. If ye need to, sell 
it. I don’t mind. I don’t want it no more.” 

“Yer sure, Peg? Did ye steal it? Don’t ye want it fer 
yerself?” 

Peg, smiling, shook her head; there were tears in 
her eyes, the first tears she had felt for a long time. “I 
didn’t steal it, Tom. T’was given to me long ago, and 
I want to be freed of it. It was give to me by one 
who's dead and gone, and there isn’t no sense in 
remembering. We're startin’ fresh, Tom. You and me 
both.” She bent down hastily and kissed Tom on the 
cheek. “God look after you,” she said, then called to 
the Captain, “I’m ready, sir.” 


Chapter Twenty-five 


Tue Governor's dining-room was as nearly a replica of 
that in his English home as he had been able to make 
it. Round the Horn had come the mahogany table, 
the high-backed chairs, the sideboard and serving 
table. The paneled walls alone were of native wood. 

He seated his guests under a massive candelabra 
that had been made in France; Captain Cameron on 
his right, John Barry ‘to the right of his motherless 
daughter, Mary, who was the Governor's hostess. 

Barry, a frequent visitor, thought again how delib- 
erately the Governor attempted to, and succeeded in 
transporting his guests to the. world he had left be- 
hind. It was a much more luxurious world than John 
Barry had been born into, and one with many good 
and many bad qualities, or so he felt. 

“You were not at the port to meet the new settlers,” 
said Captain Cameron to his hostess. 

Mary wrinkled her nose with distaste. “I’m sorry, 
Captain,” she said. “You'll forgive me if I say I can’t 
bear the smell of these newcomers. How you can 
stand them aboard ship is a wonder to me.” 

John looked at Mary and wondered if these care- 
less remarks of hers were the cause of his lack of 
feeling for her. She was indeed a beautiful woman, 
delicately featured, with fair curls pinned high on 


her head. Tonight she wore a green brocaded gown 
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draped to show her white shoulders and bosom to ad- 
vantage. She was a pretty picture, but John Barry felt 
no physical attraction toward her. He still dreamed 
of a long limbed dark-haired wench, with eyes he 
would never forget. 

Captain Cameron smiled wryly at Mary’s com- 
ment. “My dear young lady,” he said, “there’s little 
Opportunity for my passengers to bathe aboard ship; 
and most come aboard in the only clothes they own.” 
As though to apologize for his remark he added, 
“This bird is delicious. Black swan you say?” 

“John Barry’s gift,” said the Governor. “One of the 
good things we have in this wild country, It’s done to 
perfection,” he added, looking at his daughter. 

Mary laughed. “I must admit one of your convicts 
is responsible for the cooking, Captain. Once we've 


_ bathed our kitchen help, given them clean uniforms, 


they are quite human. Cook is truly worth her 
weight in gold. I don’t see why she was transported 
when I’m sure many families in London would have 
paid vast sums to have her in their kitchens. And 
she’s been perfectly honest with us.” 

“It is strange,” agreed the Captain. “To be against 
law and order seems born in some people. The 
woman who cleaned my cabin was a horse thief; 
which strikes me as an unusual occupation for a girl; 
and a bright girl she was at that.” 

John Barry toyed with the stem of his wine glass, 
“The boy you recommended to me seems a bright 
little chap.” 

“He polishes a boot very well, that I know,” said 
Captain Cameron. “I believe by now he knows his 
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letters, too. The horse thief gave him lessons on the 


Barry raised his eyebrows. “Really? If he’s mine for 
seven years I might train him to look after my — 
books.” 

Mary turned to Barry. “Mr. Barry, do tell Captain 
Cameron of your Liberty Plains plantation. You’ve 
done such extraordinary work there. He has a mag- 
nificent house, sir, with a most splendid view.” 

Barry smiled. “If you’ve time, sir, you must pay me © 
a visit. Though I’m afraid it will be a bachelor’s hos- 
pitality I'll offer.” He smiled at Mary. “My cook is — 
badly trained.” 

When the dinner had ended, and port was on the 
table, the Governor said, “John, may I ask you to ac- 
company Mary to the drawing-room? Captain — 
Cameron and I have some dreary business to trans- 
act, and this seems the only time for it.” 

When Mary and John had left the room, the Gov- 
ernor, refilling the Captain’s glass, said, “A fine lad 
that; came here a few years ago with only a small por- 
tion; now he’s one of the most important men in the 
colony. Good yeoman stock. Wouldn't mind a bit if 
he came into the family.” 








Chapter Twenty-six 


Prec CAtTcHPOoLE took the wooden bucket from the 
shed, and went to the stream for water. It was early 
morning, and a slight ground frost whitened the tops 
of the hills, for this was June, mid-winter in this 
strange land. 

Peg wore her tattered shawl over the dress Mrs. 
Palmer had given her, a dull blue calico, made of the 
same material as those dresses worn by the found- 
lings, covered by a large bibbed denim apron. 

The Foundling Home stretched behind her, a long 
building built of native wood. There were several 
outbuildings, sheds for kitchens, dairy, for tools, and 
animals. Sixty girls lived in the house, together with 
Mrs. Palmer and a small staff. There were not many 
servants, for the girls, as they grew older, did most of 
the tasks. Fifteen-year-old orphans were usually sent 
to work for people in the settlement. When they mar- 
ried, and if they married a free settler of good charac- 
ter, the Government presented its ward with one 
hundred acres of good land on the wedding day. 

Coming back from the stream Peg saw Celia, the 
oldest girl in the house, picking leaves from the “tea 
tree” in the yard, It was a type of mimosa with leaves 
which, infused, tasted not unlike the tea one drank in 
England. Since tea in the settlement cost twenty-five 
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shillings a pound, these wild trees provided most of 
the tea that was used. 

Celia stopped work and came running to help Peg 
carry the heavy water bucket. She and Peg were very 
good friends. Celia had never known parents; she 
had been found as an infant wrapped in a bit of blan- 
ket under a tree in Paramatta. It was thought she was 
the by-blow child of one of the women working in 
the Government factory for women convicts. But 
soon Celia was to found a family of her own; after 
harvest she was to marry the nineteen-year-old son of 
one of the settlers. 

Her brown eyes sparkled with excitement as she 
put her hand beside Peg’s on the bucket handle. “Pe- 
ter’s driving into port this morning,” she said. “Mrs. 
Palmer says I can go with him. Joe’s to be at market 
today with some of his pa’s beeves, so I'll see him!” 

Everyone was awake when they reached the house, 
and out of the long dormitories spilled the children, 
all looking alike in their blue dresses with white caps 
tied under their chins. In the infants’ room the older 
children played with the young ones waiting for Pe- 
ter to finish milking the goats, when breakfast could 
be served. Cows were more expensive than goats, and 
goats fattened well on the green hills; so the home 
kept a goat herd to provide milk. Foods that must be 
imported on that terrible journey around the Horn 
were too costly to buy, and the fertile land produced 
most of the food to be found on the home tables. Pe- 
ter, the aborigine, did hunting, using his curved 
throwing stick, and bringing back wild duck, black 
swans, kangaroos, wallabys and even emus in season. 
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Fruits grew very well here, and Mrs. Palmer 
taught her girls to put down cherries, pineapple, mel- 
ons and peaches grown in their own garden. 

Besides kangaroo and other strange meats, Peg 
learned to eat things unknown to her in Suffolk: 
pomegranates, pineapple, oranges, nectarines and 
peaches. The gardens, hoed and weeded by the girls, 
produced cabbages, peas, potatoes, lettuce, beets, on- 
ions; all the vegetables that she knew and_others she 
had never encountered, like the round red love 
apples that were such a delight. 

Mrs. Palmer was not a hard taskmaster, but every- 
body had to work in the garden and the house in or- 
der to keep the place going. 

This morning Mrs. Palmer came out of the house 
with a polonaise thrown over her shoulders, for the 
wintry weather was cool. She went down the slope by 
the house to the bark shelter Peter had set up for the 
new sow. The sow had farrowed, and ten little pigs | 
fought to suck at the great fat mother, who lay on her 
side snorting. Mrs. Palmer counted the pigs, as she 
did each morning, and filled her nostrils with the pig 
smell which she enjoyed. This was the first time the 
home had attempted to own swine, and she felt it was 
a great experiment. She had, for some time, been try- 


~ ing to persuade the Governor that by feeding pigs on 


table refuse she could soon have bacon and ham 
enough for all the children. Personally she was weary 
of kangaroo, roasted, boiled or made into soup; and 
sometimes longed for a bit of pork crackling. 

Mrs. Palmer paused, before returning to the 
house, to look down the field to the place where 
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John, her husband, was buried. Red geraniums grew 
on the grave, and the borders were planted with En- 
glish flowers, sweet peas, candytuft and stocks. 

John Palmer had been a young officer, stationed in 
the settlement to look after the first convicts to be 
landed at Port Jackson. Shortly after arrival with his 
wife, Myra, he had been killed in a fall from his 
horse. Myra Palmer decided to go back to England 
on the next boat. But boats were few and far be- 
tween; and while she waited, Governor Phillips 
asked if she would help him set up a home to care for 
the waifs that seemed to be flooding into the settle- 
ment. Some of these were children of convict women 
who had died in passage; others had been born here 
of women who were pregnant when they were taken 
into custody. There were occasional pregnancies too 
in the penal area at Paramatta, and there were the 
children of settlers who had died or who could not 
make enough to support their families. From a small 
institution the home had grown into this large es- 
tablishment. Mrs. Palmer, who had always wanted 
children, enjoyed her large family too much to give 
it up. She had let the ships sail in and out, and had 
settled down to-spend the rest of her life here, near 
her husband’s grave, doing a work she enjoyed. 

Breakfast was preceded by prayers; and after 
breakfast the children divided into brigades. Mrs. 
Palmer, taking a leaf from her husband’s military 
handbook, had organized the home into a camp with 
brigades, battalions and regiments supervised by the 
older children who were officers. The young ones 
were lined up and inspected for proper dressing and 
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combing. Mrs. Palmer was particularly wary of head 
lice, and fine toothed combs made the daily rounds. 
Then chores were handed out. Some went to the 
fields for weeding, hoeing and digging. Peg was in 
charge of the dairy, and girls were assigned to help 
her-make butter and cheese; others went to assist Pe- 
ter with the swine, and to herd the goats to pasture, 
Beds were made, floors swept and scrubbed, dishes 
washed and food stored by young girls who would 
one day be the best trained housekeepers in the settle- 
ment. 

Celia, a graduate of this finishing school, was in a 
tizzy this morning; her brigade were digging a root 
crop, and she must get the work down before Peter 
set off for the settlement. At last her work was fin- 
ished, and the moment arrived for departure, Peter 
harnessed the horse to the rough wagon, and Peg 
came from the dairy to say good-bye to Celia. Mrs. 
Palmer took a paper from one of the Capacious pock- 
ets she wore hanging on either side of her petticoat. 

“Here, Celia,” said Mrs. Palmer,. “I’ve written 
down everything you're to get for me.” 

Celia’s brown eyes opened wide in dismay. 
“Ma'am,” she gasped. “Ye know I cain’t read 
writing!” 

Mrs. Palmer’s hand fell to her side. “That I'd for- 
gotten. Peter too. Neither of you.” She began to re- 
gret that reading and writing were not on her curric- 
ulum. : 

Peg spoke up diffidently, “I kin read, Mrs. Palmer. 
Write too,” 
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Mrs. Palmer turned on her. “You!” she cried with 
disbelief. “You read and write? Nonsense!” 

Peg’s pale cheeks flushed. “But I can, ma’am. I can 
tread that for you, or a book, if ye have one.” 

Mrs, Palmer handed Peg the paper. She looked at 
it for a moment, her heart thumping; then she be- 
gan, “From the Government stores, three bolts of 
brown hessian for mantles, two sickles to cut hedges, 
two pot kettles and a girdle. From——” 

“That will do,” said Mrs. Palmer. “You read very 
well. You'll have to get down, Celia, I’m afraid; Peg 
will have to go.” 

Celia began to cry. 

Peg shook her head. “Oh, no, Mrs. Palmer, please 
let Celia go. She’s looked forward to it so long. I’m 
sure if I read her what's written she’ll put it in her 
head and come back with all.” 

Mrs. Palmer looked at the sobbing Celia. “Girls in 
love!” she exploded. “What a nuisance.” She turned 
to Peg. “How’s the cheese?” 

“We've just finished the last pat. I was just going 
to cover it with leaves, and put it down the cooler.” 

“Celia,” said Mrs. Palmer. “Help Peg finish the 
cheese, then you both can go; though I'm a fool to al- 
low it.” She turned and went back to the house, first 
thrusting the written list into Peg’s hand. 

It was a day to remember. They drove through the 
bushes, and a forest of blue gums, their feathery tops 
reaching for the sky. Once a kookaburra brayed like 
a donkey, and Peg saw her first lyre bird sitting like a _ 
delicate dream on a branch. 

Over the untouched fields the wagon bumped, roll- 
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ing down toward the sea. Finally it came to a place 
where a road to the settlement was being built, and 
the wheels settled into new ruts, 

Convicts toiled here, working with picks and shov- 
els, digging the road. Peg’s heart skipped a beat. 
They were chained, a soldier with a whip in charge. 
Peg had forgotten the hard life that doomed most of 
her fellow convicts. Mrs. Palmer was an easier 
woman to work for than had been her old Mistress in 
Ipswich; for Peg the world had become new and ex- 
citing; for these men it was a form of hell. They 
barely lifted their heads as the wagon rolled past. 
One man who did lift his head Peg saw, with a thrust 
of pain, was young Willie, the boy who said he had 
not stolen a sheep. He was thinner, and his face 
seemed that of an older man. 

“Willie, Willie!” cried Peg. “It’s my friend, 
Willie!” 

The drawn look left him. “Peg! It’s you, Peg!” 

The guard cracked his whip. “No talking.” He 
scowled at the wagon rolling past. Willie’s head 
drooped over his shovel. 

Peg began to cry. Celia’s arm went round her. “But 
they're bad men, Peg,” she said, comforting. “Noth- 
ing to cry about.” 

Peg pushed her friend’s arm aside. “They’re not 
bad. If they’re bad, so am I. I’m a convict too, remem- 
ber?” ; 

They drove the rest of the way in dreadful silence. 
Soon they could hear the sounds of the surf rolling 


_ onto broad beaches; then the sight of the settlement 
_ broke through the surrounding jungle of trees and 
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undergrowth. The Government storehouse stood 
near the dock, and Peter drove past the wooden 
houses, mud huts, down the street of board sidewalk 
on which men and women of the settlement walked 
about their business, toward the storehouse and the 
sea. 
Celia noted a new shop raised under canvas; across 
the front of it was a great wooden sign. Peg read 
aloud, “Hardware, pins, needles and bobbins. Prop. 
Timothy Raise.” 

“Must have come on your ship,” said Celia, 

“Only convicts on our ship,” said Peg truculently. 

Celia looked at her. “Don’t you know some of ’em 
is ticket of leave men? They kin set up shop, do what 
they want to make money, if it’s legal and Governor 
allows it.” 

Peg’s brow furrowed. “I thought we was all slaved; 
seven years, fourteen or life. At least the women 
were, on my side.” 

“My Joe’s pa was a ticket of leave ‘man; and his 
mother worked her time out before she was 
married,” answered Celia. 

Peter pulled the horse to a stop and, jumping down 
from the wagon, tied the reins to an iron ring set into 
the wall of the storehouse. They had arrived. 

Celia followed Peg to the ground, looking around 
anxiously. ‘Wonder where Joe’s put himself!” 

“He'll be at the cattle market, with the beeves, 
You go along,” said Peg. “I'll help Peter get the 
things.” 

When the cart was loaded, Peg went for a walk 
through the settlement. This was more exciting than 
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walking for the Mistress to the shop near Ipswich. 
The one street was lined with markets or houses. In 
some places people squatted on the wooden walk, 
selling strange things. A boy, with a kangaroo the size 
of a rabbit, tied to a string, tried to sell her a bottle 
of “emu oil,” good for shoes or harness. On a slab lay 
fish, freshly caught; the fisherman’s wife calling out, 
“Snapper, mullet—or ye can have oysters, prawns and 
good fresh crawfish.” Flies were black above the 
catch. 

Many of the huts were made of bark, cut in slabs, 
Across the front of one hung a rug made of opposum 
skins, with a giant “for sale” sign fastened to it. 

The boardwalk ended abruptly in bushes and un- 
dergrowth. A path had been cleared from here going 
to the soldiers’ quarters, and the Governor’s house 
which stood on a hill overlooking the sea. Peg wan- 
dered up this dirt path toward the barracks. Above 
her the strange leaves of the eucalyptus trees were 
etched against the sky; their odor gave a subtle per- 
fume to the air. Wild geraniums struggled through 
the undergrowth, shooting blossoms four feet high. A 
small green parrot, beautifully colored, flew out 
above her, and a light blue bird, small as a wren, 
chattered as she went by. 

The barracks were of wood with a palisade around 
the buildings. A red-coated soldier stood on duty at 
the gate. As Peg approached, the palisade gate 
opened, and a soldier stepped out, stood aside and 
called “Forward march!” Out of the gateway 
shambled a line of men. They wore kersey blue coats 
and tattered trousers; they were chained together, 
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not only at the ankle, but Peg saw that each man — 
wore an iron collar around his neck. She jumped — 
back into the bushes, and the men clanked past her, — 
With horror she looked at their gaunt, unshaven 
faces. One man had a long cut running across his 
cheek, blood caked and dried around it. There were — 
six prisoners in all, and four soldiers in charge. Down — 
the path they went, toward the settlement and the 
sea. 

Peg, horrified, watched them go. 

“Hello, Peg!” 

She turned. 

“Remember me? Billie. Sat on your doorstep many 
a time in the Barwell.” 

It was the lenient guard who had, one night, taken 
herself with the other women through the hold to 
the dreadful party in the men’s quarters. 

Peg smiled with relief. “You frightened me.” 

“Ye’re not tryin’ to make a break for it, too, are 
ye?” asked Billie the soldier. 

“Who? Me?” Peg laughed. “Of course not.” 

“That's good. I'd hate to have to bring you in, Peg. 
But, what are you doin’ in the woods, alone? Ye 
should be at Paramatta by my reckonin’.” 

“Paramatta?” 

“The women’s factory.” 

Peg stepped up beside him onto the path, “I’ve 
been lucky, Mister Billie. Captain got me a good 
berth up country in a foundling home. I’m with a 
good mistress. Not bad at all. But tell me——” she 
looked down the path. 
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Billie said, “They're off for Norfolk Island, where 
we ship 'em for hard labor. Three escaped from Ho- 
bart; other’s been stealin’ corn. Norfolk Island sobers 
*em up.” 

Peg swallowed hard. Then she asked timidly. 
“What’s Paramatta like? What’s happened to 
Lizbeth Killet, and Mad Rose and all.” 

“I seen them there two days ago,” answered the sol- 
dier. “Seemed pert enough, your friend Lizbeth did. 
They work long hours, but the work’s not hard; and 
some of ’em gets on almost too good with the guards. 
Not many women around here, ye soon find that out. 
Men need ’em.” 

“Mad Rose?” 

He shook his head. “She’s not there. I figure they 
put her with the lunatics, other side of the bay. Tell 
ye one thing though, that Ensign on the Barwell, him 
as tried to mutiny and got left on Van Diemen’s 
Land, well he’s run off. The Barwell come to pick 
him up, take him home for trial, but he’d gone off.” 
Billie pointed down the path to the disappearing 
convicts. “Three of them fellows was with him. Es- 
caped in a small boat they did, and got to mainland. 
Five there were. Bond was one of them; him and an- 
other is still at large.” He laughed and looked at Peg. 
“Seems to me, Peg, he was sweet on you at one time; 
if he comes callin’ just let us know.” 

Peg shivered. “If I see him I run,” she said. “T’d 
best get back, Master Billie. I’m to pick up another 
and drive back, else Mistress will think I’m off, too. 
Thank you fer your news.” 
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“It was good to see ye again, Peg,” said Billie. 
“Luck to ye. I'll tell Lizbeth and the others yer doin — 
fine.” : 
Billie went back to the barrack gate. Peg followed 
the path to the boardwalk and the settlement. When 
she reached the wagon, Peter was waiting to go, and 
Celia was there with Joe on her arm; a husky, blue- 
eyed youth with the first down on his chin. He 
smiled at Peg, but his eyes were all for Celia. 

A clerk came out of the government shed with a 
paper packet in his hand. “You're off to the home.” 

Peg nodded. “We’re going now.” 

The clerk gave Peg the packet. “This is for Mrs. 
Palmer. Tell her it’s important she do something 
about it right away; so Governor says.” 

Peg took the parcel. Celia made her farewells and 
climbed into the wagon beside Peg. Peter clucked at 
the horse, slapped his broad rump with the end of 
the reins; the placid animal flicked his tail and 
moved off onto the homeward track. 

That evening, when tea was over, and the small 
children had been put to bed, Mrs. Palmer sent for 
Peg. 

Peg, helping clean up the dishes, wiped her 
hands on her apron and followed the child messenger 
into the house. She knocked on the door of Mrs. Pal- 
mer’s quarters. 

“Come in, Peg.” 

Mrs. Palmer sat before a small fire, for the evening 
was cool. She had put on a loose muslin dress, and 
her graying hair was tucked up under a ribboned 
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cap. She held papers in her hand, taken from the 
packet Peg had given her that afternoon. She ges- 
tured to a stool. 

_ “Sit, Peg, I want to talk to you.” 





Chapter Twenty-seven 


Tom the Boot was in clover. Never in his ten years 
had he been so happy. Sometimes he would waken in 
the night, feel the soft, furred skins that covered him, 
breathe the clean, sweet air, and then pinch himself 
to make sure this was real and he was still alive. 

_ From his master’s house, which stood on a high hill 
surrounded by parklike trees, about ten miles out- 
side Port Jackson, Tom had been taken up the river 
Yass to a plantation on which his master grazed — 
sheep, a few cows and horses. There was a hut on the 
land, made of wooden slabs covered with bark. Un- 
glazed holes formed the windows, the furniture was 
Sparse, gum tree stools, a table, iron bedsteads and 
cooking utensils; but this primitive place was Tom’s 
first real home. He shared it with the head drover, a 
ticket of leave man called Chet, who had worked for 
John Barry for three years. There was an aborigine 
worker, too, and this black man, very little older than — 
Tom, had become the boy’s closest friend. 

Tom had named him Friday, after the black man 
in the book of Robinson Crusoe. Friday was full of 
fascinating knowledge. He took Tom hunting with 
him to get meat for the cooking pot. He taught Tom 
to find the wallaby in swampy places, where it 
grazed. The wallaby was easy to carry home, smaller 
than most kangaroo and more tender. There were 
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kangaroo of many sizes; the boys caught one the size 
of a rat, brought it home, and it had become a pet. 

Friday had sharp eyes. He could follow any trail. 
He could always tell when an opossum had climbed a 
gum tree. He could see the claw marks on the bark, 
and could tell almost at once whether or not the 
opossum was still up in the branches or had come 
down; whether the claw marks ran up or down the 
bark. If the animal was still in the foliage, Friday 
would punch toe holds in the tree trunk with a stick 
and climb sometimes one hundred feet to knock it 
down. The cover under which Tom slept was made 
of soft skins of the opossums Friday had found. 

There was very little Friday could not eat; he rel- 
ished even the big white grubs found under the bark 
of the gum trees. He ate them raw, but Tom and 
Chet fried them, and thought them very good. 

Mr. Barry, the master, drove up every fortnight 
with supplies for the camp, which included with the 
flour, sugar, and salt beef, a quarter pound of tobacco 
per man per week. Tom had learned to smoke his 
share in a pipe Friday helped him carve from a piece 
of hard wood. Chet smoked his in a clay pipe he had 
shaped for himself, and baked in the fire. Before turn- 
ing in at night, the three would sit around the dy- 
ing fire, smoking and talking. 

Chet had been transported for being caught with a 
poacher’s net in his hand. He had come to Botany Bay 
on one of the first ships, and was almost wrecked in 
the voyage around the Horn, Tom told his own tale 
of the storms and conditions on board the Barwell; 
and Friday, his eyes screwed up, listened fearfully to 
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this talk, contributing sometimes his own tales of 
hunting the dugong—the big wailing sea cow—in a 
dugout canoe; for the dugong was fine eating. 

Friday taught Tom to use the boomerang, the 
curved throwing stick, which was his only weapon. It 
was while Tom practiced the art of throwing the 
stick that he had an accident. It was late afternoon, 
and the animals had been driven into the thornbush 
corral for the night, to protect them from the maraud- 
ing dingos, the wild dogs of the country. Chet was 
cooking the evening meal over the open fire, and Fri- 
day and Tom took their boomerangs to a clearing. 
Friday could toss the stick out into the night, where 
it whirled unseen but invariably came back to his 
waiting hand. Tom tried to do the same thing. He 
threw his stick with great force; it whirled out into 
the night, and returned before Tom was ready for it. 
The boomerang caught him a blow on the side of the 
head, and he fell to the ground. 

Friday picked the unconscious boy up in his arms 
and carried him to the camp fire. “Chet, Tom's 
hurt.” 

Chet filled a pannikin with water laced with rum; - 
he held Tom’s head and put the pannikin to his lips. 
Spluttering, Tom came back to life. 

“What happened?” he gasped. 

“You knocked yourself out with your own 
throwing stick,” Chet laughed. “How do you feel 
now?” 

Tom sat up. As he did so his shirt fell open. The 
firelight shone on his face and on the locket that 
hung around his neck. 
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“What ya got there?” asked Chet. 

“Huh? Where?” Tom looked down. 

“Herel” Chet put out his hand and touched the 
locket. 

Tom snatched it. “Don’t touch it. That’s mine.” 
- “Who says it’s yours?” asked Chet soberly. He put 
his hand out again, and took the locket. Tom pulled 
back. The string broke, and Chet now held the trin- 
ket on the palm of his hand. He bent toward the fire 
to look at it closely. 

“Real pretty,” said Chet. “Friday, see what ‘Tom 
hides around his neck!” The bauble gleamed in the 


 firelight. 





Tom grew angry. “Gimme that, Chet. It’s mine!” 

“Oho! Since when does a boy like you get a gold 
locket made for a woman.” 

“T'was give to me.” 

“A likely story. You stole it. Tell true, Tom.” 

“Did not. It was give to me. I want it back.” 

“Who gived it to ye? One of the sheep? Did ye find 
it in a bird’s nest? Or growin’ on a tree, perhaps?” 

Tom hung his head. “Ye don’t need to believe me, 
but it’s true. T’was give to me, and I want it. If ye 
don’t give it back to me I’ll tell the master.” 

“T’ll tell him meself,” answered Chet. “He’s due to- 
morrow with the stores. You can talk him into giving 
it back!” 


Chapter Twenty-eight 


Mrs. PALMER and Celia stood at the top of the rise, 
near Mr. Palmer’s grave. They were looking out into 
the distance, where a faint wagon track wound down 
from the rise into the bush and forest. 

Mrs. Palmer pulled at the palm fiber hat sitting on 
top of the muslin bonnet she wore in the house, pull- 
ing it to further shade her eyes. “I can’t see a thing, 
can you, Celia?” 

Celia, using her hand as an eye shade said, “No. 
They're not on the trail, unless deep in the bush.” 

Mrs. Palmer shrugged. “I only hope I didn’t mis- 
judge the girl. How long is it now, Celia? Six days?” 

Celia nodded. “Yes, ma’am; six days since you sent 
them.” 

Mrs. Palmer shook her head and said, sadly, 
“Plenty time to make the trip there and back. I don’t 
understand it. But come, Celia, we'd best get the tea 
over with.” She started down the hill toward the 
house. 

“Mrs. Palmer,” called Celia. “Just a minute, Some- 
thing’s coming!” 

“Not there, ma’am; opposite. From Port Jackson.” 

Mrs. Palmer swung around. A wagon was coming 
over the stubbled trail from the settlement. “Now 
who could that be? Let’s get the tea things ready.” 

Fifteen minutes later a wagon rolled into the home 
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yard. Friday was driving, John Barry sat beside him, 
and in the back, with the master’s saddle and gun, sat 
Tom the Boot. 

Mrs. Palmer ran out to greet her guests. “Oh, Mr. 
Barry, I’m glad you've come. Tea’s just ready. Come 
in, come in. Girls, look after the driver and his help.” 

John Barry put his long legs over the side of the 
wagon and jumped down. “Good to see you, Mrs. 
Palmer. Tea sounds good. We've come a long way.” 
He turned to the boys. “Unhitch the horses, lads, and 
give them water. Tom, I'll want to see you later.” 
Barry followed Mrs. Palmer to her parlor. 

The lady took the fiber hat off her head, fluffed up 
the cap that sat beneath it. “Sit down, sit down, Mr. 
Barry. I’m so very glad to see you. If you hadn’t come 
I was about to go into the Port to see the Governor. 
Now you may have saved me the journey.” 

John Barry sat on a gum wood chair, and stretched 
his legs before him. “What's troubling you, Mrs. Pal- 
mer?” 

“It's the girl the Governor got for me; Peg.” 

Barry looked up intently. “Yes?” 

“She’s gone. Maybe. I’m not sure, but I’m 
worried.” 

“Gone! As a matter of fact I had hoped to see her; 
that’s why I came. What's her full name, Mrs. Pal- 
mer?” 

“Catchpole. Peg Catchpole. Sent for horse stealing 
and jail breaking; and that worries me.” 

Barry leaned forward. “Horse stealing? Jail break- 
ing? I can’t believe it.” 

“Can't believe it, Mr. Barry?” Mrs. Palmer 
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laughed. “Why that’s nothing to what some of these 
convicts have been up to!” 

John Barry sighed. “It can’t be the same girl.” 

“The same girl?” Mrs. Palmer looked at him, cock- 
ing her head sideways like a plump sparrow. ‘What 
girl is she, Mr. Barry?” 

Barry shook his head. “I thought, just thought she 
might be someone I used to know.” 

Mrs. Palmer laughed. “Of course she’s not. You 
wouldn’t know a girl convicted, threatened with 
hanging and then brought out here.” 

He passed his hand over his brow. “Perhaps you’re 
right.” 

Mrs. Palmer rang a bell. “Now we'll have tea. I 
might tell you though that Peg Catchpole isn’t quite 
like some of the others I’ve had. She’s a strange 
woman. Reads and writes, which isn’t usual.” 

Barry was again interested. “She does?” 

Mrs. Palmer’s mob cap bobbed up and down. 
“That's why I sent her on this errand,” she explained. 
“And now she’s not come back, I’m worried. I sent 
her with Peter to bring back a couple of young ones. 
The Lacey children. You know Lacey’s place at Rich- 
mond? Well, the mother’s died, and Leo Lacey 
couldn’t leave the holding to bring the children here; 
so the Governor asked me to send for them. I sent 
Peg along because she could read the regulations to 
Lacey, and help him sign the papers turning over the 
children. Lacey’s illiterate. They left six days ago.” 

Barry’s blonde eyebrows shot up. “Six days? They 
should make Richmond and back in less than that. 
Maybe Lacey wasn’t ready.” 
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“That could be,” said Mrs. Palmer, opening the 
door for the girl with the tea tray. “They might have 
had to wait for the children. I’ll wait another day be- 
fore I panic. My fear is that the girl has just made 


__ off; joined some of the runaways in the bush.” 





Barry drank tea, then set the cup down on a 
table. He put a hand into his pocket. “See this?” He 
held in the palm of his hand the locket Tom had 
worn. 

Mrs. Palmer picked it up. “Pretty!” she said. She 
smiled at Barry. “Who’s the lucky girl to get it?” 

“That's what I came to find out. My boy Tom was 
wearing this around his neck, and swears your Peg 
gave it to him. I wanted to check it. I don’t think 
Tom would lie, but it would be well to know.” 

“Forget-me-nots,” said Mrs. Palmer, fiddling with 
the locket. “It’s really very nicely made. Opens, too.” 
She put her finger nail into the crease, and the locket 
opened up. 

Barry leaned forward. “Trust a woman to find 
these things! I never thought; is there a clue?” 

“On one side is Peg, and on the other Will. Now 
what can that mean?” 

___ Barry sat back thunderstruck. “It must be true,” he 

said. “Peg Catchpole—Will Laud——” 

“Who?” asked Mrs. Palmer. 

“No one you would know about, Mrs. Palmer.” He 
_ took the locket back and put it in his pocket. “I think 
my Tom is vindicated,” he said softly. “But I must 
_make sure. If they haven’t returned tonight, Mrs. 
_ Palmer, I’ll take the boys and ride up the trail to see 
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if we can find them. Perhaps they’ve had a break- 
down.” 

“Tt would be good of you, Mr. Barry. It would take 
a load off my mind. I'll tell the girls to prepare the 
guest room.” 





Chapter Twenty-nine 


Tue Lacey children were unhappy. Peg sat in the 
back of the wagon holding three-year-old Minna in 
_ her arms. Eliza, trying to be brave at six, comforted 
Minna by patting at her, but the tears were flowing 
from Eliza’s eyes as well. 

“It’s just that Minna doesn’t like to leave home,” 
_ Eliza explained. “Minna, don’t cry; we're going to be 
very happy with Peg.” 

__ Peter turned round from the driver's seat. “Missy 

Peg,” he said. “I know something stop sorrow; maybe 
one mile in bush country, not far; we go there?” 

Peg, wiping Minna’s nose on the corner of her 
apron said, “What is it, Peter?” 

“Pictures. Very sacred. Made by my people.” 

“Pictures?” 

“In a cave; there is kangaroo, people, fishes, every- 
_ thing happy. We go there—not take long.” 

_ Eliza’s face brightened. “Minna likes pictures, 
_ don’t you, Minna?” 
_ Minna let out another howl. 

Peg said, “We could picnic at the cave; we'll have 
to eat soon.” 

Peter turned the horse off the trail into the low 
bush. There was a badly defined track here, which 
Peter knew well. The undergrowh had been heavy, 
but partly cut back; the children, clinging to the 
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sides of the wagon as they bumped through, dodged _ 
the twigs snapping back from wayside bushes. 

After a time Peter flicked his whip, and said, 
“See?” 

In front of them were bare cliffs of rosy beige sand- 
stone rising out of the green growth, standing about 
fifty feet high. 

“There is water, too,” said Peter. “Good grass for 
the horse.” 

The wagon rolled into a small clearing with the 
sandstone rising about it. Peter jumped down and 
began to unhitch. When the horse had been hobbled, 
and turned loose to graze, he beckoned. “Come.” 

Peter scooped little Minna up in his arms, and 
went toward the rock. Peg took Eliza’s hand. They 
followed the black man to the foot of the promon- 
tory. 

“Walk with care, Miss Peg,” called Peter. 

His bare feet followed a very private track up the 
steep incline; Peg picked up Eliza in her arms, for 
the going was steep and rough. About half-way up 
the cliff Peter turned to point to an aperture in the 
tock face. It was narrow, but wide and high enough 
to admit a man upright. 

As Peg entered the cave she saw a wall before her. 
It was stark white, and the sunlight through the en- 
trance showed a pattern on the white surface, a pat- 
tern of black hands; black hands on a stark white sur- 
face. 

Peter set Minna down on the sanded floor. Peg 
heard him strike a flint and steel, saw the spark, and 
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then light, as he flamed a torch from a pile of 
resinous wood set inside the entrance. 

Litte Eliza gasped, and her tiny hand shot out in 
excitement, pointing. In the dancing flamelight the 
walls came alive with wildly distorted figures, red, 
yellow, white, pictures of animals, fishes, birds and 
people. 

“My people make them long ago,” said Peter 
proudly. “This is a holy place. Each picture has 
story.” 

He set the torch into a groove in the rock wall, 
where it cast shadows and lights that brought more 
paintings into view. Peg saw across the ceiling the pic- 
ture of a man carrying a kangaroo on his back. 

Peter squatted down on the floor, and drew the 
little girls to him. “I tell stories about my pictures. 
Up above, the story of man and kangaroo. It is a story 
of my tribe, the Yukumbil.” He cleared his throat, 
looked at Peg and began. “Once very long ago this 
man you see, this man a Budjaram, he went to find 
kangaroo. He took with him a big net, and he took 
his auntie. Auntie she was an old woman. Well the 
man put up his net, and he tell the old woman to go 
beat up the kangaroo, but this she would not do, so 
the man went himself to beat up the kangaroo; and 
the woman she stand by the net. 
__ “Then up come a big old man kangaroo; he very 

big, he go into the net, and get into it deep. The 
_ woman try to kill him, but the old kangaroo is too 
_ big for the woman and he fight her, he draw her into 
_ the net, and he run away with her. But as he run he 
get tired; and when he is tired he stop; and every 
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time he stop to rest a swamp comes into the ground; — 
and he goes on, and he sits again, and there is an- 
other waterhole. And so, just outside this cave, and — 
down in the bush, is a water-hole made by kangaroo — 
and auntie: now it is a big stream and we drink from | 
it. But when we drink there we think of the man, ~ 
and his auntie and the kangaroo.” j 

Minna and Eliza stared at him open mouthed. — 
“And then what happened—what happened to Aunt- 
ie?” asked Eliza. 

Peg got up. “Peter, while you tell the children sto- 
ries I'll go back to the wagon and get the food. We 
mustn’t be too long. Mrs. Palmer will worry, because 
we're later than we should be even now.” 

“Yes Missy Peg. We come very soon. I just tell one 
more story; story of the bear; you see him? He is 
Bandjur. Once long, long ago—” 

Peg eased herself out of the slit entrance into the 
sunshine. She looked down, tracing the difficult path, 
and without too much difficulty followed it down to” 
the level ground. She took the food bag out of the 
wagon, the goat cheese, the flat damper bread, the 
strips of salt beef. Looking at the salty meat she 
thought of tea. Tea would probably take too much 
time, and would require a fire. But they should have 
water to drink. Peter had said there was a water-hole 
near by. 

Peg put the food bag back into the wagon, took out 
the kettle and walked in the direction he had indi- 
cated. 

The water-hole, which kangaroo and Auntie had 
begun, was really the widening of a small river that 
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in rainy season would undoubtedly be a torrent. The 
bed was of rock and sand, over which the water ran 
pure and sweet to spread into a miniature lake. 

Peg laughed with delight when she saw it. She put 
her bare feet in the water, and had a mad wish to 
strip and immerse herself in the cool clean stream. 
There would not be time to bathe; she contented 
herself with washing her hands and face, then went 
upstream to fill the kettle. 

She was just stooping down, kettle in hand, when 
out of the side of her eye she caught a movement, 
something in the bushes across the water. She lifted 
her head. A man was standing on the opposite bank; 
he wore kersey blue rags with tattered duck trousers, 
Behind him she saw the outline of a hut half 
concealed by the bushes. The man whistled softly. 
He said something in a low voice, and another figure 
came from the hut. 

Peg got to her feet; she turned to run. 

“Hold it!” 

Involuntarily, accustomed to taking orders, Peg 
stood still. 

She looked back at the man, the empty kettle 
swinging from her hand. 

“Holy Jesus! T’is that woman from the Barwell!” 

The second man was the Ensign George Bond. As 
though released by the sight of him, Peg turned to 
_ scramble up the bank. She could hear Bond splashing 
_ through the stream after her. She reached the top of 
the bank, ran to the wagon; there was a gun in the 
wagon. Her skirt caught in a bush. She tore it loose. 

“Ho, Missy Peg! We come now!” She looked up the 
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rock. Peter stood at the cave entrance, the children 
before him. 

“Go back!” Peg screamed. “Back! Don’t come!” As 
she screamed a hand seized her, threw her down. 
Falling she saw Peter push the children back into the 
cave, and turn as though to come down the cliff. 

“So you got a black man,” laughed George Bond. 

He put a foot on Peg to hold her, and Peg heard 
the crack of a pistol. She struggled up to see Peter on 
his knees, clutching at the rock face, with one hand, 
one arm dangled useless. 

“That'll stop him,” said Bond. He pulled Peg to 
her feet, pushed the pistol in her neck and turned 
her to the waterhole. 

“Move!” cried George Bond. He pushed with the 
pistol, and with his other hand hit Peg across the 
face. 

She stumbled; she could feel her lip swelling, taste 
blood from a cut mouth. Bond pushed her toward 
the shallows, “Get in there, cross it!” 

On the further bank the second man stood, hands 
on hips, watching her come. He was bigger than 
George, with a great mat of black beard and hair to 
his shoulders. His blue jacket was falling off him. He 
watched Peg cross the pool, her petticoats dragging, 
and he sniggered, a high-pitched treble laughter that 
did not go with his massive torso. 

“What ye got there, George, hee hee hee! Catched 
ye a woman, George?” 

George did not answer; he continued prodding 
Peg, forcing her to the other bank. She stumbled — 
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onto the grass. The bearded man backed away from 
her. ; 

=. “Don’t touch me,” he tittered. “Don’t ye dare 

3 touch me. Niver been touched by female bows: 
don’t dast come near!” 

_ Calmly, without saying a word, George lifted his 
pistol and hit Peg behind the ear with the butt of it. 


_ She fell into darkness. 





Chapter Thirty 


Ir was the end of their second day on the road, and 
still no sign of Peter, Peg, or the missing wagon. 

John Barry pulled up, and turned in his saddle. 
“There’s not much we can do in the dark,” he said, 
“We'll camp now and be at it again by sunup.” 

He got down from his horse, and Tom the Boot 
slid to the ground, while Friday, who had been run- 
ning beside Tom’s horse, began to unload the saddle- 
bags and blankets. 

Suddenly Friday stopped work; he looked around 
him, sniffed the air like a wild animal casting, then 
he said, “Mastah Barry, I know good place here, 
water and grass.” He got down on his knees and ex- 
amined the ground carefully. Barry watched. Friday 
peered at every blade, moved further, finally looked 
up, surprised. “Someone been here with wagon; 
maybe——” 

“The wagon!” cried Barry. “Where—” 

Barry followed as Friday ran back into the trac 


they had traveled. He got down again into the grass; 
he crouched and ran, went off the road into the bush, — 


Barry jumped on his horse. 

“Come on, Tom.” 

Tom threw the saddle bags and blankets back on 
his horse, took the reins in his hands and followed. 


Friday ran like a pointer dog, leading the way; he F 
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was down on his knees sniffing, then crouching and 
running. He went so fast, Barry’s horse sometimes 
went at a trot. Suddenly the bushes fell back, and 
they were in a clearing with high cliffs of sandstone 
rising abruptly before them. 

The entrance to the clearing and the cliffs before 
them was dramatic. Barry gave a low whistle. 

Friday smiled. “My people make this.” He pointed 
to the caves. “This is place of sacred caves.” 

Tom, leading the second horse through the bushes, 
came up behind them. “Crikey!” called Tom. 
“There’s the wagon!” 

Barry and Friday turned. There was the wagon 
standing under the trees to one side of the clearing. 
It was empty. Further down, grazing on the rich 
grass, was the hobbled horse. 


Chapter Thirty-one 


SHE must have been unconscious a long time. 

Peg came back into life, carried by the pain that 
enveloped her; a shaft of agony shooting through her 
head. Her eyelids lifted and closed again against the 
light which ruined them. She tried to raise her hand, 
to hold the pain inside her head; she could not raise 
her hand. This frustration brought her back to real- 
ity. 
“Something is wrong,” she thought. “My hands are 
tied.” 

She felt her toes, moved them carefully, tried to 
separate her feet. They were bound together at the 
ankles. She could now hear voices, at first far away, 
then nearer; she remembered one of the voices. 
George Bond was talking. He said something she 
could not grasp. The big man with the high-pitched 
voice answered angrily, she heard and understood 
him. 
“T tell ye to kill her now,” he said, 

George’s voice went up. “Give me time, Cal; I got 


a score to settle with that woman.” 


“T know the kinda score ya gotta settle; an’ I tell ye 
to leave her alone. I won’t have ye messin’ around 
with a stinkin’ woman. All that fat! Pulpy breasts! 
Are ye out of yer mind? Make me want to vomit, it 
does.” Peg could hear him hawk and spit. 
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“Haven't said I'll have her, have I?” asked ae 
defensively. 

“No. But I can read yer mind. Clear as water. 
Hankerin’ to get into a putrid female. After wot I 
_ done fer ye, too! Yer a dirty faker, George, just a 
_ dirty double crossin’ faker.” 

Peg could hear someone coming toward her, feet 
moving through the grass. She kept her eyes closed, 
held her breath. Someone spat on her face. She did 

- not flinch. 

“Still out!” said the man named Cal, standing over 
her. “Why don’t ye get yer rapin’ done while she’s 
quiet. When she wakes up you'll get nothin’ but 
scratches, and a hit in yer balls, and I don’t aim to 
have ye ruined fer life.” 

George growled something unintelligible, then 
_ called, “Come and git yer food. Then we'll go bring 
the horse and wagon over.” 

Peg could hear Cal walking away. “We'll hitch up 
the horse and git up in them hills, that’s wot we'll do. 
And before we leaves I wanta see that female in the 
bottom of the pond with a stone around her neck.” 

Peg ventured to open her eyes to slits of light. She 
was lying on her side in the deep grass, not far from a 
bark hut. Beside it was a smoldering fire, where the 
_ two men crouched, dishing something from a pot. 

She lay still, hearing nothing but the sounds of 
their eating; the slapping of metal on metal, the 
‘smacking of lips, the sucking at teeth, the belching. 
She forgot the pain in her head for the immediate 
blem. How could she get away? Her arms were 
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tied behind her back, tightly, at the wrists. She 
strained; the bonds were too strong to break. 

Cal spoke. “Sick of this grub. What's in the 
wagon?” 

“Flour, salt beef, cheese, and the gun. I left the 
grub. We'll use it gettin’ out.” 

“Cheese!” said Cal. “I could do with a bit of that 
cheese. I’m goin to get it.” Peg saw him rise, and go 
toward the water. He turned at the bank to call out. 
“I’m comin’ right back, so don’t try nothin’ with that 
woman. Hear me?” He plunged down through the 
bushes to the water. 

George got up from the fire. He came to Peg. She 
could hear him moving through the grass. She closed 
her eyes; her heart began to beat fast; she could not 
control her breathing. 

“Yer awake!” said George softly. “Righty, my girl, 
that’s wot I wanted.” 

He rolled her over onto her back, bent down and 
slit the cord that held her ankles together. Peg felt 
the blood rushing into her feet; they had been ice 
cold. They tingled: Would he free her? 

“Now,” whispered George. “Get opened up here!” 
He flung her petticoats up; tore her legs apart. 
“We'll leave yer hands where they are,” he chuckled. — 

With an energy born of terror Peg raised her knees” 
and elbows, pushed herself upright. 

“No you don’t,” rasped George. He slapped het | 
hard with the palm of his hand. She fell back to the 
ground. 

Cal came out of the bushes, running through the 
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grass on his toes. “George!” he hissed. “George! Git 
up! Someone comin’.” 

George looked up, a smile on his crooked mouth. 
“Yer tryin’ to scare me, Cal,” he said softly. 

“I sure am! Quick! You fool! Listen!” 

They raised their heads, like ferrets. Peg could 
hear too, horses, voices, someone was on the other 
side of the stream. She opened her mouth to scream; 
before the sound could come out George’s hand cov- 
ered it. She bit at him, and his clenched fist drove her 
back again into darkness. 

George stood up. “Git the guns, Cal.” 

Cal brought the guns from the hut. “Best go up- 
stream,” he whispered, He handed George a musket. 

George leaned down and pulled at Peg’s inert 
body. 

“Leave ’er be!” hissed Cal. “No, better we slit ’er 
throat, so’s she can’t talk.” He took a skinning knife 
from his belt and bent down. 

Water splashed in the pool. Cal turned from the 
girl. George dropped Peg, and she fell, limp, like a 
sack. Blood oozed from a cut in her throat. 

Cal was on his feet now, running for the bush, 
George turned to follow. 

There was a whoosh! The sound of a swift bird in 
flight. George dropped like a stone. Cal, still run- 
ning, heard the sound, he turned and fell, hit on the 
_ temple. 

Tom the Boot came running through the grass 
from the river bank. He picked up his boomerang, 
_ “Come on Friday! We got ‘em both!” 


Chapter Thirty-two 


Mrs, PALMER was in a state. The foundling home was 
in turmoil. She was sure nothing would ever be the 
same again; her Peter lying on a mat with a bullet 
hole in his shoulder; two little Lacey children crying 
in the dormitory, screaming for home and a dead 
mother, while Peg, who might have calmed them, lay 
battered and unconscious in the infirmary. 

Mr. Barry had just taken off, driving like a fool to 
the soldiers’ barracks, with two wild prisoners tied 
up in the back of his wagon. 

Mrs. Palmer hurried down the corridor of the 
home, her mob cap askew over graying curls. She 
stumbled, and looked down at Tom the Boot 
stretched out asleep in the hallway. 

“Oh!” gasped Mrs. Palmer. “Boy! What are you do- 
ing there! Why didn’t you go with your master?” 

Tom rubbed at his eyes with a grimy hand. “I’m 


waitin’ for Peg, Mizz Palmer. The master told me I . 


could. He’ll be back.” 
“Well you certainly can’t see Peg now. Outside 


with you, and try to make yourself useful. Plenty to — 


do now that Peter’s laid up.” 


She hurried off to the end of the hallway, opened — 


the infirmary door and peered in. Celia was sitting 


beside the bed. Peg lay, her face a mass of bruises; a | 


white bandage at her throat. 
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“She waked,” whispered Celia. “I give her some 
water. Now she’s dropped off again.” 

Mrs. Palmer tiptoed to look at the patient. “She’s 
sleeping normally, Celia; I think we can leave her 
now. Those Lacey children are raising a row; can you 
do something to keep them quiet?” 


The soldier, opening the gate to the barracks to ad- 
mit John Barry’s wagon, called out, “They'll sure be 
happy to git that load, Mister Barry.” 

“T'll be happy to be rid of it,” said Barry. He 
clucked at the horses, and drove through into the 
parade ground. The two men trussed on the floor be- 
hind him added comments and oaths as the wagon 
jolted to a halt. 

Barry jumped down to the ground, and handed 
the reins to Friday. “Look after the horses,” he said, 
“I’m going to see the Governor; we'll be driving 
straight back to the home in about an hour.” He 
strode off over the dusty ground to the building 
where the Governor's offices were. 

The Governor jumped to his feet as Barry strode 
into the room. He put out his hand. “My boy,” he 
cried. “News travels fast. I hear you’ve brought in 
two of our most wanted men. You'll get a commen- 
dation for this. Sit down, sit down.” He pulled up a 
chair. 

John Barry sank into it, exhausted; lean face 
drawn, blue eyes sunken with strain. 

“Let’s have a drink,” said the Governor. He 
opened a cupboard and produced glasses and a de- 
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canter, “Brandy. It'll put life into you. Now tell me 
how you did it.” 

Barry took the glass from his hand, and drank be- 
fore he answered. “I didn’t do it, Sir,” he said. ““T’was 
the work of a helpless woman, a ten-year-old boy and 
an aborigine. They're the ones to get the commen- 
_ dation. I just happened along.” As briefly as possible 
he told the story of the capture. 

“Throwing sticks, ye say! Boomerangs!” cried the 
Governor. “Well, damn, that’s a new one. Perhaps we 
ought to put them in the arsenal!” 

“We drove all night,” continued Barry. ‘That's 
why I’m weary. The girl is badly hurt; a nasty stab 
wound in the neck, and much bruised. I think they 
were just attempting to finish her when our lads 
dropped them. Mrs. Palmer is coping, but I think 
Peg needs a doctor, sir.” 

“T’ll send our surgeon on a horse, right away.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“What else can I do for you, John?” 

“Two things, if you will. First, I’d like to have you 
make out an Emancipation Order for Margaret 
Catchpole, and one for young Tom whatever his 
name is.” 

The Governor rubbed his chin, and looked sharply 
at Barry; screwing up his narrow eyes. “Pardons, ye 
mean?” 

“Yes. They deserve it. On the grounds of capturing 
two vicious men and turning them over to justice.” 

The Governor looked down. “Hmmm. The girl 
didn’t have much to do with it,” he mused. “Like as 
not she’d gone to join them.” 
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John Barry sat up straight. “That she had not,” he 
said crisply. 

The Governor looked at him, startled. “Why John, 
you really want her pardoned? I suppose you'll pay 
the fee, though I recall she has some money in my 
custody.” : 

“Don’t use her money,” said Barry. “T’ll pay for the 
papers for both of them. I’ve never asked anything of 
you before, sir,” he added apologetically, “and I do 
hope you will do it for my sake if for no other rea- 
son.” 

The Governor laughed. “John, if you say sO, par- 
doned they will be.” 

Barry stood up. “May I ask another favor?” 

“Well? It seems to be your day!” 

“T’d like to go to your house and wash up, then 
come back in, say an hour, and pick up the papers,” 

“You'll take them yourself?” 

“T'd like to, sir.” 

The Governor got up and walked to the window. 
He stood, hands behind his back, fiddling with his 
fingers. “My boy,” he said without turning. “What do 
you intend to do with these pardoned creatures?” 

Barry chuckled. “Well sir, if you must know, I in- 
tend to marry the girl, if she’ll have me; and the boy 
we'll probably adopt.” 

The Governor swung around on his heel. “F 
God’s sake, John, are you mad?” 

Barry shook his head. “Saner than I’ve ever been. 
. Thank you very much for cooperating, Governor, I’ll 
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be back in an hour.” He too swung on his heel, 


“opened the door and was gone. 


The Governor poured himself another brandy. 
“God's teeth!” he muttered. “He’s going to wed the 
wench!” 
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Chapter Thirty-three 


PEc was sitting up. 

The surgeon had come and put three neat stiches 
into the slash at the side of her throat. 

“You're a lucky girl,” he told her. “An inch more 
and it would have cut the vein. I guess they weren’t 
trying too hard,” he chuckled. “No sense in killing a 
pretty girl like you.” 

Pretty! Peg picked up the bit of mirror Celia had 
left with her, and looked at the image in it. She tried 
to laugh but her swollen mouth was too sore for real 
laughter, and the sound came out like a sob. 

When the doctor had gone, she set down the mir- 
ror and lay back, her head still aching and heavy. 
The door opened. She looked at it, expecting Celia, 
but it was John Barry who came into the room. Barry 
had shaved and washed, but his face was still drawn 
with fatigue. She remembed it gray and anguished 
when she first opened her eyes and saw it as he held 
her in his arms in the wagon. 

“How are you, Peg?” he came quickly to her. 

Peg put both hands over her face. “Oh, I’m a 
sight.” 

Barry laughed. “You are indeed. One I love to 
look at.” He took her hands, kissed the fingers, felt 
them rough and reddened with work. “May I sit, 
Peg?” 
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“Of course, John.” As he drew his chair to the 
bedside she went on, “I never told ye did I, never 
had a chance to, but I saw you the day we landed. I 
was sure inside me t’was you, but not sure; for ye’d 
changed. Ye have changed a lot, John, since—since 
those days.” 

John looked anxious. “Changed have I? How?” 

Peg shrugged. “I don’t know. It’s not easy to name; 
but I think you’re a bigger man than ye were, your 
shoulders seem broader, ye stand taller; there’s a 
feeling of certainty I didn’t know in you before—” 

Barry was silent for a minute, then he said, “Peg, I 
was a clerk when ye knew me; working with a quill, 
Indoors most of the time. There wasn’t much chance 
for a lad like me to grow big in Suffolk. Here I've 
more to do than make scribblings for another man’s 
business. It changes people, to be on their own. Do ye 
mind it, Peg?” he asked; his eyes were pleading. 

“Mind what?” 

“The change.” 

Peg laughed. “T’is a wonderful thing, John. I felt 
safe when ye held me in the wagon, you so big and 
tall. I’m happy for you.” 

“You could make me happier, Peg,” John said 
gravely. 

She looked at him quietly; said nothing. 

“You could become my wife, Peg; though I sup- 
pose I shouldn’t have asked you right away.” 

“Ye can’t mean it, John,” said Peg. “Me?” Her 
hands went to the mirror. 


Barry laughed, and took the mirror from her fin- ~ 
gers. “That’s not your proper face ye see in there, — 
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Peg; and even if it were I’d still love it. You see I 
love what's inside you, I’ve never wanted any other 
woman,” 

Peg turned her head on the pillow, and tears were 
in her wide open eyes. ‘““When I was an honest work- 
ing girl,” she said softly, “it might have been yes, But 
I’m a convict, John; sentenced once to hang for horse 
stealing. I’m not a fit wife for a man like you.” 

John said quietly, “You've never done a dishonest 
thing in your life, Peg. I wouldn’t care what you'd 
done, but I’m sure you never stole a horse.” 

She turned her head to look at him. She began to 
smile, proudly. “But I did take the horse. It was 
Beauty from the Master’s stables. I rode Beauty all 
the way to London.” 

“That was a hell of a ride!” commented John. 
“You must have had a good reason.” 

“Thought I had, then. Thought Will needed 
help—” she caught her breath. “Don’t let’s talk on it, 
John. That part of my life I don’t want to remember. 
T'is done with. When I left to go on the Barwell, 
Doctor Stebbing told me I was to be reborn. That’s 
what I want. Naught to do with the past.” 

“Is that why you gave Tom the locket? It came to 
you from Will didn’t it?” 

She looked at him sharply. “You know Tom has 
it?” 

John nodded. “That's why I came to Mrs. Palmer’s. 
To find out who Tom’s Peg really was; to find if he’d 
stolen the locket.” 

She shook her head. “I gave it to Tom. I didn’t 
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want it, Past is past. I thought Tom might need it 
some day, he’s such a little lad.” 

Barry looked out of the window. “Well, Peg, I 
must leave you. The doctor gave me only a few 
minutes; he says you need rest.” He put his hand into 
his coat, and brought out a paper. “You still read? 
I've brought this to you.” 

Peg took the paper, and opened it. Her eyes read 
it, but it took a minute for the sense of the words to. 
penetrate her mind. Finally an incredulous sigh came 
over her. “Aaah!” She dropped it on the bed. “Did ye 
read it, John? Does it mean—I’m free?” 

Barry smiled. “You're free, Peg. It’s the Governor’s 
pardon. I’ve one for Tom, too.” 

She began to cry. Her hands covered her bruised 
face. 
Barry leaned over her, “Peg, Peg!” 

She took her hands from her face, and putting a 
palm on each side of his face drew him to her. 
“You're the best man in the world, John,” she said 
and kissed him. 

It was, at first, the soft kiss of friendship, but it 
changed. John’s hands went to her; their lips clung; 
then Peg broke away, panting. 

“Don’t—don’t, John,” she whispered. 

“You do love me,” he answered. “Now I know it.” 

Peg turned her head away from him. 

John sat back. “I mustn’t press you now,” he said. 
“You're free to make up your mind, my dear. You 
can go home, back to England a free woman, or, if 
you will, you stay here and become my wife. I want 
you, Peg. But decide for yourself.” 
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He got up and left the room, the door closed softly 
after him. 

Peg lay still when he had gone. Then she began to 
weep again, quietly. “Not good enough,” she whis- 
pered to herself. “I’m not good enough!“ 


ee 


Chapter Thirty-four 


Tue weather had changed. It was hot. When you 
walked barefoot the earth burned the soles of your 
feet. The emu had come down to graze on the 
plains. Flies had become a household nuisance, and 
the foundling girls were busy making wire gauze 
screens for the food stores. The harvest was in, and 
the air hazy with smoke from fires burning the 
stubble so that next season’s crop of corn could go 
into the field. 

Peg pulled her bonnet low over her eyes; she had 
one day forgotten to wear it, and the heat and sun 
had swollen her eyes, blinding her for days. She 
stepped out of the pig sty, where she had been count- 
ing a new litter, picked up the wooden bucket in 
which she had brought food for the sow, and went 
back to the kitchens. Though she was free and could 
now work for money, she had remained with Mrs. 
Palmer, who, with no money to give, offered food 
and shelter until the next boat went back to England. 

Peg had determined to leave, though the thought 
of it was sometimes terrible. Where would she go? 
To Ipswich? Was her father still alive? Would the 
Mistress take her back? She knew now that she cared 
for John Barry, but she cared too much to burden 
him with a wife who had been a convicted criminal. 
If she left he might marry the Governor’s daughter. 
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He was a man of promise in this great new land. 
Sometimes her determination wavered, and she 
prayed the ship might come soon, take her away be- 
fore she weakened. 

She took the bucket to the kitchen door, left it and 


walked to the top of the hill where Mr. Palmer’s 


grave, hot with the sun, stood forever. Peg sat on the 
stone, and looked at the country, lush and beautiful; 
she had grown to love it. 

“Coo-eee!” The call came from the house. 

She saw Celia waving to her, and the small figure 
of Tom coming up the trail toward her. 

“What ye doin’ in the sun, Peg?” Tom called. 
“Let’s go to the river. I’ve something to tell ye.” 





Tom was full- of excitement. He went running © 


ahead of her toward the forest. He had grown, she 


re 


thought, since going to live in John Barry’s house at — 
Liberty Plains. His clothes were good, too; instead of _ 


the kersey coat and tattered trousers he now wore 
good twill breeches and a linen shirt made for his 
own size. 

In the cool of the forest they sat beside water still 
running in the small river. 

“What’s yer news, Tom?” 

“You'd never guess it.” His black eyes snapped 
with glee. “The master—I’m not to call him master 
no more. Not even Master Barry!” 

“No?” 

“No.” 

“Well, what are ye to call him then?” 

“Father!” Tom said the word slowly, savouring ev- 


ee 
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ery syllable. “Fa-ath-er! I never said that before to no 
one,” he remarked. “Father!” 

Peg’s eyes filled. 

“He's adoptin’ me, Peg,” Tom continued. “Paper's 
being made out now. I’m goin’ to be Mr. Barry’s 
son.” 

Peg was crying. 

“Oh Peg, what’s wrong? Aren’t ye glad? Peg, why 
do ye cry?” 

Peg laughed with her tears. “No, I’m so happy for 
you, Tom. Mr. Barry is really the finest man in the 
world, He’ll make a wonderful father.” 

“And d’ya know what, Peg?” said Tom gravely, 
“He'd make ye a fine husband, if ye’d have him.” 

There was another “Coo-eee” from the house. 

“Someone’s after me,” said Peg getting up. 

Tom followed her to the house yard. Celia was 
there again. 

“T’is your day, Peg,” said Celia. “Another visitor. 
The Governor himself; he’s in with Mrs. Palmer; yer 
to go to the parlor.” 

“What's this about?” asked Peg. 

“Dunno,” answered Celia. “But might be there’s a 
ship comin’ to take ye back. Lord, I hope t’isn’t so. 

| I'll miss ye, Peg.” 

Tom followed Peg into the house. “If it’s a ship,” 

he said softly, “don't go Peg, ye’ll be sorry, Peg. We 

_ need ye here.” 

_ The Governor stood as Peg came into the room. 

_ “Miss Catchpole,” he said. “The Britannia is on its 

| way. We've just had word from a merchantman, 

| passed it on its way to Hobart. T’will be there in 
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three or four days, and will dock in Port Jackson in- 
side a week. There’s space for your return aboard 
her.” 

Peg caught her breath. “A week!” 

“My gracious,” said Mrs. Palmer. “I do so hate to 
have Peg go, Governor; there’s no chance my giving 
her a wage, is there?” 

“I’m sorry Ma’am,” answered the Governor, “‘so 
long as we can use convict labor without pay the Gov- 
ernment just can’t spend money on help.” _—_- 

“Thank you for wanting me, Mrs, Palmer,” said 
Peg. 

“I've thirty pounds of yours in custody, Peg,” con- 
tinued the Governor. “May I put that to the passage, 
and pay you the remainder?” 

Peg’s head dropped. “I suppose so, sir, I really 
don’t know much about money—” 

The Governor patted her arm. “Don’t worry. We'll 
look after it for you. And now,” he turned to Mrs, 
Palmer, “my good lady, I must get back. Could I see 
those last accounts, I'll take them to the office.” 

Peg left the room. She noticed that Tom had 
slipped away. She went out of the house and down to 
the river. He was sitting there, doubled upon a rock; 
his head was in his hands; she could hear him sob- 
bing. 

Peg ran to him. “Tom, Tom, don’t cry. Tom, 
what’s wrong, Tom!” 

Tom raised his head, eyes swollen; he swallowed 


hard. “Yer goin’, Peg,” he said sharply. “Yer really 


_ goin’ to go; yer goin’ to leave me——” 
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“You've got a father now, Tom, ye don’t need me. 
And some day he’ll give you a mother—” 

“What mother? I suppose yer thinkin’ of that silly 
Governor's daughter, always managin’ to come 
around. Ye know the Master can’t abide her. If he 
weds it’ll be you, an’ that’s all. I know it, Peg.” 

Peg felt cold and still inside. “How d’ya know, 
Tom?” 

“He’s told me, Peg. Him and me is friends. He 
talks to me. He’s got no one else. He’s lonely, Peg.” 

“But, Tom,” she protested. “Mr. Barry can be a 
great man if he doesn’t have me for a wife—” 

Tom looked at her coldly. He wiped his eyes on 
his sleeves. “Alright, Peg,” he said coldly. “I reckon 
we kin git along without ye.” He got up and went to 
where Friday sat beside the horse. 

Peg followed him. “Wait, Tom, wait!” 

Tom ignored her. 

Peg’s heart turned over. Was she going to lose ev- 
erything she loved? Even Tom. 

The Governor had come into the yard, had mount- 
ed, and was raising his hat to Mrs. Palmer before 
taking the trail back to Port Jackson. 

Almost without willing it Peg ran forward. She 
took the horse’s bit in her hand. “Governor, Gover- 
nor, wait!” 

He looked down, “What is it, Peg?” 

“Before I change my mind, may I have the money, 
my money; may I have it all, now.” 

“And the passage?” 

“Don’t pay for it. I’d like the money in hand.” 
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The Governor looked startled. “If you wish. But 
what will you do with it, Peg?” 

Peg smiled and said happily, “Governor, I’m going 
to buy a wedding gown.” She looked at Tom as she 
said it. 

Tom gave a cry. He leaped on his horse. “Come 


‘on, Friday!” 


“Where you going, Tom?” cried Peg. 

Tom laughed. “I’m going to get my father!” 

Peg stood back, and watched him go. Her eyes 
were sparkling. She walked back into the house, and 
wondered at the great feeling of joy and relief that 
had welled up in her. As Dr. Stebbing had predicted, 
she felt truly born again. 

She went into her sleeping room, took out the bit 
of mirror and the ‘battered comb and began to 
prepare herself; for she knew that John was coming. 
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